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Wasn't the future wonderful? 
And didn't it seem 
like only yesterday that 
utopia would arrive 
right on schedule? 
Today, many companies 
are calling themselves the 
future of networking. 
Revealingly, 
they make no reference 
to the past. Or the present. 
At Novell, our 
networking software is already 
in its eighth generation, 
while many other 
companies have yet to give 
birth. And, unlike other 
companies, all we 
do is Network Computing. 
It's what we're good at. 
It's who we are. 

No one networks more 
computers than Novell. 
Which is something 
you should know about. 
Considering our past. 


And your future. 


_ 


The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 








APPARENTLY, THE FUTURE |S 
RUNNING A LITTLE LATE. 








Some cars make a statement. 
This one makes an exclamation. — 


If actions speak louder than words, then the 
1990 Ford Probe GT is an exclamation on wheels. 
One glance tells you it’s been restyled to look bolder 
than ever. And one drive tells vou the engineering 
is thoroughly state-of-the-art. 


Intercooled turbo. 

The world-class performance of Probe GT 
starts with a 2.2 liter intercooled, turbocharged 
EFI engine—which, stated simply, means this is a 
car that generates horsepower as quickly as it 
generates excitement. 


Driver-adjustable suspension. 

This feature lets you choose from three set- 
tings (Soft, Normal-Auto, or Sport-Auto) to 
attain your ideal level of ride comfort. During 
acceleration, cornering, or braking, the com- 
puterized suspension automatically adjusts to 
reduce body roll and lean. 


Anti-lock brakes. 

How a car handles unexpected stops is just as 
important as how it handles curves. That's why 
Probe GT also offers optional anti-lock brakes, to 
make sure you're in control at all times. 


Speed-sensitive steering. 

We also made sure to include a highly sophis- 
ticated steering system, which gives you greater 
power assist during low-speed maneuvers and a 
firmer feel at high speeds. Because when all is said 
and done, the way a performance car responds is 
just as important as the way it makes a statement. 


Ford Probe GT 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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THE GULF: More 
troops, more 
planes, more 
ships. Saddam 
plays the hostage 
card. As tensions 
continue to build, 
must it mean war? 
Before the fighting starts, 
the U.S. should try to craft a 
diplomatic way out.» In his 
most ominous move yet. 
the Iraqi leader vows to keep 
thousands of Americans 
and Britons captive until the 
U.S. withdraws. » Jordan’s 
King struggles to keep his 
balance. 


14 


his harrowing years blindfolded and 


chained in Lebanon 


Captured in Beirut in September 1986, Frank Reed spent the 
next 44 months cut off from the outside world. Regularly beaten 
by his keepers, who put arsenic in his food and even slipped a 
snake into his cell, he came close to losing all hope of survival. 
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NATION: Blazes 
sear many parts 

of the West 

Yosemite is saved, but 
drought turns the region into 
kindling. » Guilty verdicts 

in the Central Park jogger 
case.» Texas invents “the 
ultimate hunt.” 
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BUSINESS: Rising 
oil prices make 
wildcatters gush 
US. firms are eager to 

sink more wells. but the 
industry is unlikely to rev 

up a new drilling boom. 

> The drinking trial of three 
Northwest pilots raises 
safety fears 
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CINEMA: They’re 
all berating the 
movie ratings 

In Hollywood, X is the 
scarlet letter. Itcan keep a 
good film from being made 
or played. Now critics are 
demanding a change in the 
movie-rating system—and 
they may soon get one. 
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MUSIC: The 
Neville Brothers’ 
voodoo dreams 
lhe veteran purveyors of 
New Orleans rhythm and 
blues are back in the 
spotlight again, and they 
just let the good times roll 
around to them. 
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WORLD: Bloody 
tribal violence 
racks South Africa 
Six days of factional fighting 
leaves 200 people dead and 
threatens to destroy Nelson 
Mandela’s authority. 

> Pakistan’s caretaker 
government begins to 
investigate Benazir Bhutto 
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VIDEO: The 
fourth network 
comes of age 

Itis the most anticipated 

IV face-off in years: Fox's 
cartoon clan, The Simpsons, 
goes head to head with 
NBC's powerhouse, The 
Cosby Show. With one bold 
programming stroke, a feisty 
upstart has served notice on 
the Big Three that it has 
arrived as a full-fledged 
competitor on the network 
battlefield 
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BOOKS: Donald 
Trump comes up 
with a sequel 

He calls his new volume 
Surviving at the Top, but 
coming at a time of marital 
and financial meltdown, 
that’s questionable. There 
are more boasts than survival 
strategies in these pages 
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Cover: 
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as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldn't be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey?™ 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-free car in its class* And it's really no surprise, 
because Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want in an adult sport coupe. 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment il was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal it’s winning with owners as well. 
The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do. 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


THE 


OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY’S CHEVROLET 





1 Based upon owner-reported problems during the 
iment ker 1990 GM Corp. A 


990 Initial Quality Survey 


1D. Power and Associates | 
istered trademarks and Che 


*Mid-size specialty segment 
Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are reg 


GM Let's get it together...buckle up. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER Tampa for a briefing with General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 


: commander in chief of U.S. Central Command. The reporters 





were astonished to learn the Pentagon’s proposed itinerary: just 

one night in Saudi Arabia. “That 

espite the danger, 120 struck us as unsporting,” said 
Deen heat and threat of ‘ Peterzell 

poison gas, many gung-ho jour j But the Pentagon gradually 

nalists would jump at the chance relented As the life of the 


pool was extended a day or two 
at a time, we learned that the 
Saudis themselves had put no 
limit on our stay Peterzell 
said. “This whole exercise,’ 


to travel with U.S. troops to the 
Middle East. But the Pentagon 
brings along only a small pool of 





report who gather informa 
tion for the rest of the media 
News or 


being on call for such operations 


izations take turns he added, “has been one in which 





all sides are feeling their way 
ready to send a journalist at forward from a situation in which 
moment's notice. When the pool there was no Western coverage 


was mobilized for Operation De- of events from inside Saudi 
sert Shield, Time was the news 


magazine standing by to partici 





Arabia to one of increasingly un 
restricted access.” Brack, who 
took part in the Persian Gulf 





pate (as it was, by coincidence 








during last December's Panan Peterzell interviews U.S. troops in the Saudi Arabian desert press pool in 1987, noted that 
invasion and 1987's Persian Gulf the military has so far placed few 
tanker-escort mission) News from a country restrictions on the pictures he 

TIME’s minutemen in the cur that was largely closed to the outside could take. “Some of the Army’s 
rent pool are Washington corre photo opportunities might be 
spondent Jay Peterzell and photographer Dennis Brack, who — corny,” Brack says. “But they are getting photographers where 
were summoned to Andrews Air Force Base on Aug, 12. The as- they need to be—and the troops do the rest. That’s what we 
signment was a welcome one for Peterzell, a specialist in military came to see.’ 


and intelligence affairs. He packed hastily and caught a few hours 
of sleep before making the 5 a.m. rendezvous. The pool of 20 
journalists flew from Andrews to MacDill Air Force Base near 
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LETTERS 





JUST WHO IS DAVID SOUTER? 


“David Souter 
would have been 
the perfect 


candidate in 
1790.” 


Bice Clemow 
West Hartford, Conn. 





You describe David Souter as “an 18th 
century man” because he “works hard, 
spends inconspicuously, attends church, 
enjoys solitude, honors his mother and 
helps his neighbors” [NaATION, Aug. 6]. 
Some of us think of him as a 20th century 
New Englander. It’s sad that these attri- 
butes evoke surprise. 

John K. Didorn 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Put white wigs on the U.S. Supreme 
Court Justices and they would look like an 
18th century painting. Seven of the men 
are white. Where are the Justices repre- 
senting the female half of our population 
and the large percentages that are black 
and Hispanic? Why has Bush failed to 
make our court reflect the people it serves? 

Ruth H. Collins 
Decatur, Ga. 





I was disturbed by the implication that 
Souter’s sex life would affect his ability to | 
carry out a Supreme Court Justice’s duties. 
The fact that he has never married should 
not be used as ammunition against him. 

Kim Smith 
Alexandria, Va. 





Souter is a nominee of monumental 
learning and intellect who has lived a life of 
splendid isolation. He should be left to en- 
joy his solitude. The last thing our country 
needs on the Supreme Court is someone 
who has confronted few of the real issues 
of the world in which he lives. 

Barry T. Whitman 
Pikesville, Md. 


The main question raised by Souter’s 
nomination seems to be his stand on abor- 
tion. Of greater concern are his views on 
business and economics. Industry creates 
jobs, disposable income, wealth that can be 
distributed and capital for expansion. 

Charles F- Gieswein 
Silver Spring, Md. 


The Games Countries Play 


Conflicts of interest among the U.S., 
China and the U.S.S.R. have taken the 
people of Indochina into the cross fire. 
First the Soviets allied themselves with the 
Chinese and used the Vietnamese to get 
rid of the Americans. Then the Americans 
teamed up with the Chinese to trap the So- 
viets in Indochina. Now the Americans are 
working with the Soviets, using Vietnam to 
isolate the Chinese [Wor.p, July 30}. 
These games have resulted in mountains of 
bones and rivers of blood. 

Luong T. Nguyen 
Lansdale, Pa. 





Nixon Resurrected 
The Richard Nixon library is a monu- 
ment to Nixon and a home more for self- 
serving showmanship than for historical ar- 
chives [NATION, July 30]. By editing the 
content and presentation of material at the 
museum, Nixon has again covered up the 
truth and made a mockery of government. 
Daniel J. Kohn 
New York City 


Reading that “what seemed like sever- 
al billion balloons were cut loose” at the 
Nixon library upset me. These balloons 
could harm wildlife. 

Kathryn Ritchey, age 12 
Port Matilda, Pa. 


Our final words on Watergate should 

be “We forgive you, Richard Nixon.” 
Randy M. Bennett 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Safe Sunning 


It is heartbreaking that your warnings 
about the sun and skin cancer [HEALTH, 
July 23] come too late for many people. 
Some eight years ago, my fiancé—a strap- 
ping, red-haired, freckle-faced California 
surfer—lost a three-year battle with mela- 
noma. We celebrated his 32nd birthday in 
the hospital, and he died there a few days 
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later. | hope today's young people heed the 

warnings. Death at 32 is a stiff price to pay 

for summer fun at 16. | 
Vicki Lynn Baker 

Los Angeles 


Dr. Laurence David’s comment about 
getting rid of the “George Hamilton look” 
misses the point. If people copied my regi- 
men, skin malignancies would not be a 
problem. I have always followed the pre- 
cautions mentioned in the article. 

George Hamilton 
Beverly Hills 





Kazowieeeeeeeeeeee! 


I love riding roller coasters [LivING, 
Aug. 6]! What an awesome way to relieve 
tension, feel free and have fun! 

Martee L. Zaccirey 
Denver 


My friends and I quit our jobs last sum- 
mer and went in search of the best roller 
coaster in the country. We made it only as 
far west as Sandusky, Ohio, but after riding 
the Magnum XL-200, we knew we need go 
no farther. 

Joe Viola 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Roseanne’s Way 


Roseanne Barr's desecration of our na- 
tional anthem [GRAPEVINE, Aug. 6] brings 
to mind |) how wonderful it is to live in a 
country that tolerates such a reprehensible 
rendition of its anthem, and 2) how certain 
I am no one in my home will watch Barr's 
TV show and contribute to the support of 
one who so misuses our freedom of speech. 

Ronald H. Dieck 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla. 


You suggest Barr grabbed her crotch 
and spit in response to the crowd's booing. 
Her gestures, however, merely imitated 
the habits of many baseball players. The 
humor was missed, probably because fans 
were in shock over her singing. | 

Dan Eilers 
Bodega Bay, Calif. 


Cassady’s Private Hell 
| compliment you on your treatment of 





| the turbulent life described in my mother 


Carolyn Cassady’s Off the Road [Booxks, 
July 30]. My father Neal Cassady worked 
hard as a provider and responsible parent 
but had a difficult time being everywhere 
at once. The guilt he felt because of that 
was his private hell. You were especially 
perceptive in your statement that Carolyn 
never forgot the possibilitics of his youth 
when he was at his most impossible. They | 
loved each other to the end. 
John Allen Cassady 
San Jose 
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Enjoy our good taste 
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LETTERS 


Vanishing Priests 


Your story on our study of the shortage 

of Roman Catholic priests in the U.S. 

[RELIGION, July 23] reports that “those 

who are already ordained are resigning at 

the alarming rate of 37% a year.” The actu- 
al resignation rate is below 1%. 

Richard A. Schoenherr, Professor 

Department of Sociolc WV 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Madison, Wis. 


In first grade I was ridiculed for saying I 
wanted to be a priest. Such social condi- 
tioning should be relegated to the past. 
However, in the event of a serious shortage 
of priests, Richard Schoenherr suggests we 
reconsider celibacy. I suggest we keep celi- 
bacy and let women follow their calling. 

Kathryn Kingston-Thompson | 


Trinidad, Colo. 


| Teaching Kids to Think 


Anumber of readers disagreed with math 

teacher Robert M. Berkman’s assertion 

{LeTTers, Aug. 6] that education is about 

using information to analyze problems, 

not memorizing meaningless trivia. 

Arguing with Berkman's notion that 

calculators are quicker and more 

accurate than mental computation, Earle 
M. Busse of Matteson, Ill., says, “I can 
imagine the blank minds of Berkman's 
students if the batteries in their 
calculators go dead.” Says Emily 
Creswell of Phoenix: “Have we forgotten | | 
that the human mind is the best little 
calculator and computer ever created? 
But it does have to be programmed.” 
Randall M. Chastain, professor of law at 
the University of South Carolina in 
Columbia, feels Berkman’s view 
exemplifies much of what is wrong as well 
as right about American pre-college 


; education. “Itis good that we produce 
To | a students who know how to think, but 
* 


thinking is simply not done in a vacuum.” 
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Saddam Hussein’s 
Rooting Section 


It might cheer Saddam Hussein 
to learn that he has a hard core 
of Western supporters—specif- 
ically, South American drug 
smugglers. The narcotraficantes 
didn’t need long to figure out 
that the U.S. military buildup in 
the Persian Gulf may mean the 
redeployment of AWACS and 
other surveillance equipment 
away from the war on drugs. 
“The people we look at are in a 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


chess game,” says a U.S. cus- 
toms official. “They do a con- 
stant threat update, just as we 
do.” And the threat to traffick- 
ers figures to diminish, particu- 
larly if a hard-pressed Pentagon 
delays or cancels plans to im- 
prove U.S. antidrug § surveil- 
lance in the Caribbean. 


Meaningful 
Relationship? 


Cuba broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel in 1973, but 
there are signs that the two 
countries are quietly edging to- 
ward a rapprochement. Ac- 
cording to an Administration 
analyst, military advisers from 
Cuba and Israel are jointly 
helping the rebel Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Army. 
U.S. military intelligence offi- 
cials in Panama, combing 
through papers from the Nor- 
iega regime, now believe Pana- 
manian authorities set up sever- 
al meetings between Fidel 
Castro and Mike Harari, a re- 
tired Israeli intelligence officer. 
Privately, Cuban officials say 


© WHO'S BOYCOTTING WHOM? © 


The shop-till-you-drop tendencies of America’s consumer society 
have lately been checked by an activist counterimpulse: a decision 
not to buy, patronize or otherwise reward. The reasons for non- 
spending vary, as do the a A checklist of some of them: 


al s Operation PUSH wants people not to buy this brand of 

NIKE shoes. PUSH demands that Nike put an African American 
on its board, subject to PUSH approval. Nike spokesman superstar 
Michael Jordan is disavowing the boycott. 





Homosexual-rights groups have launched a no- 
suds campaign to protest a contribution by 
Miller's parent company, Philip Morris, to the re-election campaign of 
Jesse Helms. The Senator favors tobacco subsidies but not gays. 


That's right, Miami, an entire city, is facing a movement by 

| black organizations to hold conventions elsewhere. Reason? 
In June the city commission refused to honor visiting Nelson Mandela 
because of his comments supporting Fidel Castro. 


Several national peace groups have urged a ban on the 
top-selling brand of coffee in the U.S. for importing 
beans from El Salvador and thereby, so the argument goes, fortifying the 


right-wing regime and prolonging a 10-year civil war. 


ESQUIRE 


“Your Wife: An Owner's Manual.” 


Feminist groups, including the National Organization for 
Women, were outraged by the June cover story called 
They have organized campaigns 
urging subscribers to cancel and advertisers to withdraw support. 








they are seeking Israeli help in 
developing the island's citrus 
and fishing industries. Rumors 
of this tentative cooperation 
are angering Cuban-American 
leaders in Miami. Congress- 
woman Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
complains about Israel, “This 
is not what allies are supposed 
to do.” 


1992, Anyone? 


When Democratic Party chair- 
man Ron Brown meets the 
press these days, the conversa- 
tion invariably veers toward po- 
tential candidates for 1992. 
Brown refuses to offer names 
but tolerates a free-association 
game with reporters. Is Mario 
Cuomo considering running? 
“T would think so,” Brown re- 
plies. Ditto for Bill Bradley, Al 
Gore and Dick Gephardt. But 
mention of Jesse Jackson clicits 
a more emphatic response. “My 
view is that Jesse will not run,” 
says the chairman, who presum- 
ably knows Jackson’s mind as 
well as anyone. In the next 
breath, he concedes that Jesse 
has a habit of zigging when 
Brown thought he would zag. 


If You Can’t Trust 
Your Publisher. . . 


Kitty Kelley, who has compiled 
best-selling and decidedly un- 
authorized biographies of Jac- 
queline Onassis, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Frank Sinatra, will next 
month finish the manuscript of 
her life of Nancy Reagan. And, 
after four years of work and 
some 900 interviews, the tattle- 
tale author is worried about— 
of all things—leaks to gossip 
columnists. Editors at Simon & 
Schuster, which paid a reported 
$3 million advance for the 
book, have naturally been eager 
to look at chapters as Kelley 
completed them. Fearful that 
contents might get out, she has 
refused to send any portion of 
the manuscript to Manhattan. 
Instead, S&S editors have regu- 
larly shuttled to Washington, 
where they have perused pages 
in Kelley’s Georgetown living 
room and then gone back 
to Manhattan empty-handed. 
Once she submits her final ver- 
sion, the author is at the mercy 
of Manhattan's notorious liter- 
ary gossip. The book is sched- 
uled to appear in the fall of 
1991—although details may 
well hit print a lot earlier. ET 
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His statues have been taking a 
beating from vandals across the 
U.S.S.R. and from official 
edicts in a number of republics 
the dismantling of 
Lenin monuments. A 
Communist spokesman 


Party 
said this iconoclasm has 
provoked a “very serious and 
worried discussion.” 


THE PUT UP 
DUKES TROP 








says he was joking: “The first 
thing | said to him was | hope 
your health insurance is paid 
up. If | was really serious, I'd 
have asked him if his life 
insurance was paid up.” 
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ust This Mean 


Not ncessarily. Before the fighting starts, the U.S. should try to craft a 
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diplomatic way out. 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 





f peace was at hand anywhere last week, it was 

on another planet. None of the actions and words 

of Saddam Hussein and those who would stop 

him were the least bit subtle, and all pointed to- 

ward war. The verbal posturing of two weeks ago gave 

way to bullying; defensive deployments took on an of- 

fensive cast; compromise was shunned as if it were a 
four-letter word; those in the know saw no hope. 

In Baghdad, Saddam’s smooth, low-key Foreign 

Minister, Tariq Aziz, complained that the U.S. was 
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The Gulf 





ignoring his nation’s peace proposals. On 
Saturday, the Iraqi government declared 
| that the embargo against it was “‘an act of 
war.” And from the only person who 
counts in Iraq, nothing was heard but belli- 
cosity. Dare to fight us, Saddam told the 
U.S., and you will have “thousands of 
Americans shrouded in sad coffins.” The 
escalating rhetoric was accompanied by 
belligerent deeds. Iraq’s troop presence in 
Kuwait increased to 160,000, and Iraq de- 
manded that American and British citizens 
congregate in two Kuwait City hotels. 
“Temporary, precautionary measures, ” 
said Baghdad; a “grave and sinister devel- 
opment,” said the British Foreign Office 
more accurately. 

In Baghdad itself, Iraqis demonstrated 
outside the American embassy for the first 
time since the crisis began; the speaker of 
the parliament announced that Iraq would 
“play host” to the citizens of “aggressive 
nations,” including the U.S., by dispersing 
them to military installations until the 
threat of war passes; and potential for ter- 
rorism was heightened when Abul Abbas, 
the Achille Lauro mastermind, called for 
his army of thugs to “hit American 
interests.” 

On top of all that, Saddam suddenly 
ended Iraq’s state of war with Iran, a 
stroke that apparently caught the U.S. in- 
telligence community off guard. “An ex- 
ceedingly clever move,” said Richard 
Helms, a former CIA director and U.S. 
ambassador to Iran. “Iraq and Iran have 
much in common: hatred of the U.S., ha- 
| tred of Saudi Arabia and a desire to drive 
up oil prices.” Peace with Iran frees 
Baghdad to move more Iraqi divisions to 
the Kuwaiti front, and although Tehran 
says it will continue supporting the sanc- 
tions mandated by the United Nations, it 
is possible that Iran could soon serve as a 
back door through which the embargo 
could be breached. 

Meanwhile, in a frosty two-hour ses- 
sion with President Bush last Thursday, 
Jordan’s King Hussein sought to calm 
matters. If anything significant was ac- 
complished, it remains a state secret. 
With street support for Saddam growing 
and with Jordan deriving 40% of its GNP 
from trade with Iraq, Hussein sought 
compensation for the revenue Amman 
will lose if it closes its port of Aqaba 
to Iraq-destined commerce. Not until 
you're actively on board the embargo, 
Bush told Hussein, while making it clear 
that the U.S. Navy will close Aqaba if the 
King dallies. 

In separate press conferences follow- 
ing their meeting, both Bush and Hussein 
appeared sullen, and Washington’s own 
words and actions mirrored the pessi- 
mism. More troops, more planes, more 
ships; the largest overseas deployment 
since Vietnam, so large that a reserve 
forces call-up and the use of civilian air- 








craft to ferry it all were authorized last 
Friday. “Stop and search” became the 
fleet’s new orders—an action criticized by 
even Canada and France for running 
ahead of the U.N. Security Council. The 
very next day, U.S. naval forces fired 
warning shots at two Iraqi oil tankers af- 
ter they refused to stop. 

Like Saddam’s, the President’s rheto- 
ric matched his actions. In a stinging Pen- 
tagon pep talk, aggressive and uncompro- 
mising in tone, Bush called Saddam a liar 
and declared that nothing less than “our 

| way of life” is at stake in the gulf. 

No one should “doubt our staying 
power,” said the President, but that 
| seems to be exactly what is worrying Ad- 
| ministration officials. “If a stalemate is 
the best that we have six months from 
now,” says a Bush adviser, “and gasoline 
prices have leveled off because the Saudis 
have made up the lost production from 
Iraq and Kuwait, why wouldn't the Amer- 
ican people begin to wonder why we're 
still there? The embargo will inevitably 
leak, and the hostility of average Arabs 
toward us will likely grow. The long haul 
may squeeze Saddam, but it is not exactly 
favorable to us.” 

If war does not follow this analysis, it 
certainly becomes more likely. The U.S. 
can win a test of strength against Saddam, 
but a test of wills is another matter. So the 
inside, macho talk is all about uncondi- 
tional surrender and a quick, low-cost air 
strike to decapitate Iraq’s war-fighting ca- 
pacity, if not Saddam himself. While the 
U.S. would welcome a pretext for action, 
any American move that is construed as 
| needlessly provocative could cause do- 
| mestic and international support to erode 
rapidly. Bush and his aides believe that 
Saddam will not budge until his food and 
supplies begin to run out. They then ex- 
pect him to lash out militarily, probably 
against Saudi Arabia, but possibly against 
Jordanian, Israeli, Turkish or U.S. forces. 
The President and his commanders are 
confident that they can blunt this strike, 
forcing Saddam to retreat from Kuwait. 
Such a humiliation, they hope, will hasten 
his overthrow or, at the least, teach him a 
lesson. 

If there is a political scenario for a 
peaceful resolution, no one is talking 
about it. “We are under a gag order,” says 
an Administration official who believes 
there can be no successful resolution as 
long as Saddam remains in power. “But if 
you want to understand the prevailing 
thinking, you might consider Joe Sisco’s 
observation.” Sisco, an Under Secretary of 
State in the Carter Administration, said 








American troops unload a C-SA transport at 
a desert air base, while elsewhere in Saudi 
Arabia a soldier returns to a giant, desert- 
camouflaged tent. The U.S. effort is its 
largest overseas deployment since Vietnam. 
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U.S. soldiers getting settled in Saudi Arabia: no one should “doubt our staying power,” President Bush said last week 


last week that it is “difficult to teach dicta- 
tors lessons. They need to be defeated.” 
This notion that the world 
sleep easily until Saddam is overthrown ts 
“madness,” says Robert Tucker, a highly 
regarded Middle East expert at Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1975 Tucker trig- 
gered a debate over the merits of a per- 
manent U.S. presence in the gulf, a force 
that would guarantee the steady flow of 
oil at a reasonable price. Henry Kissinger 
hinted agreement, and the idea was seri- 
ously considered by the Ford, Carter and 
Reagan administrations. It was rejected 
because it would have had to be imposed 


cannot 


over Arab objections, but such may not be 
the case today 

Tucker urges a negotiated solution to 
the present crisis. “For one thing,” he 
says, “suppose we get rid of Saddam 
Who is his successor? Israeli intelligence 
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says the younger generals around him 
would be just as bad, including in their fu- 
ture threat a nuclear-war option, And to 
break Iraq’s power might require much 
more than merely overthrowing Saddam, 
like maybe an occupation. Nice idea, but 
risky ... The idea that we can’t compro 
mise the current situation is as nonsens!- 
cal as it is dangerous.” By week's end a 
host of other Middle East experts were 
beginning to call for a de-escalation ot the 
rhetoric, and brainstorming sessions de- 
signed to craft a way out short of war were 
under way in the nation’s think tanks. 
What kind of deal would best serve 
both the region’s and the world’s inter- 
ests? A negotiated resolution specific to 
the current mess 1s casy enough to con- 
jure. Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
sketched one element last weck: a retreat 
to Iraq by Saddam in exchange for satisfy- 
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ing his grievances against Kuwait, whi 
largely involve that nation’s drilling a 
oil production practices. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, Jimmy Carte 
National Security Adviser, distinguish 
between securing the oil supply, a cle 
American responsibility, and expelli 
Iraq from Kuwait, a task he sees as m¢ 
properly an international one, the im 
cation being that such a goal is not wo) 
a costly unilateral American milit: 
push. And although rhetoric has alm 
hopelessly blurred the distinctions, the 
is also a big difference between forci 
Saddam out of Iraq and compelling h 
to abandon Kuwait. 

The trouble with all narrow scenario 
that Saddam has proved he cannot 
trusted—although Mubarak believes oy 
mistically that if he can be persuaded 
leave Kuwait, Saddam would not be fool 
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65,700 troops =i 550 tanks Sp 179 combat aircraft perpen rea Persian 
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Sea The Pentagon has plans to put 250,000 air, sea and ground troops 


in and around Saudi Arabia 

INTERNATIONAL FORCES 
Britain: two frigates, one 
destroyer, three minesweepers, two 


U.S. MILITARY IN THE AREA 
Army: 82nd Airborne (2,300 paratroopers with 
antitank missiles); 24th Mechanized Infantry 





(2,500 troops with 150 tanks); 101st Airborne air squadrons France: one 

(2,300 troops with attack helicopters); 11th Air Defense Artillery Brigade (troops with ground-to-air missiles) destroyer, two frigates, one aircraft carrier W. Germany: five 
Marines: 45,000 troops with M-60A1 tanks, A-6E bombers, Hornet and Harrier attack aircraft and amphibious minesweepers Canada: two destroyers Australia: two frigates 
ships Navy: three aircraft carrier groups; carrier John F Kennedy en route from U.S.; battleship Wisconsin with Belgium: two minesweepers Netherlands: two fngates 
long-range Tomahawk cruise missiles; command ship La Salle with eight other ships in the gulf Air Force: two Egypt, Morocco, Pakistan, Syria, 

squadrons of F-15C/D interceptors; one squadron of F-15E fighters; three squadrons of A-10 antitank aircraft; F-16 Bangladesh: pledged troops 

fighters; B-52 bombers on Diego Garcia (Indian Ocean); 14 F-111 bombers at Incirlik, Turkey TIME Map by Nigel Holmes Research by Debora’ L. Wells 








enough to ignore that “good lesson” and | KUWAIT. Iraq's occupation is unac- | and should be decided by the World 
would thereafter curb his messianic de- | ceptable to everyone, forever. The goal | Court. 
signs. Is it not more likely that Saddam | should be what Bush has stated all 
would sce his aggression as having paid | along: a complete Iraqi retreat and res- | SAUDI ARABIA AND OIL. As long as 
| handsome dividends and that he would re- | toration of the al-Sabah monarchy. Free | Saddam rules Iraq, Saudi Arabia will 
group to strike again later? elections would be nice, and the U.S. | feel threatened, and the free flow of 
The only resolution that could comfort- | could support Saddam’s demand that | reasonably priced oil will be in jeop- 
ably countenance Saddam’s continued rule | they be held, but only after the Emir | ardy. To defend both, the U.S.—with or 
in Baghdad must simultancously cripple or | is returned. Still, the Saudi royal fam- | without international assistance —should 
otherwise control his existing chemical | ily is not cager to face its subjects | consider establishing a permanent pres- 
weapons and his potential nuclear ones. To | at the polls, and would undoubtedly | ence in the kingdom, as Robert Tucker 
force that stand-down without a fightwould | see the call for a Kuwaiti plebiscite | envisioned 15 years ago. A. trip-wire 
involve a far more ambitious deal, a grand, | as a precursor to clections in Saudi | force of, say, 25,000 troops would do. 
region-wide peace plan. Any such negotiat- | Arabia. Senior Saudi officials have expressed a 
ed resolution would have to address numer- Saddam’s complaint about Kuwait's | willingness to accept such an open-end- 
ousconcerns and defuse them satisfactorily; | slant drilling into Iraqi oil fields is legiti- | ed commitment. In large measure, the 
mate. A payment to Baghdad for past de- | bill for such an operation should be 
FOREIGNERS. No compromise here. | privation and a guarantee of a more equi- | borne by the Saudis, the Kuwaitis and 
Americans and all other foreigners resi- | table distribution of oil resources in the | also by Europe and Japan, whose de- 
dent in Kuwait and Iraq must be free to | future is both doable and just. Saddam’s | pendence on Middle Eastern oil dwarfs 
leave or stay as they wish. other gripes involve territorial disputes, | America’s. 
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ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIANS. 
A permanent U.S. presence in Saudi 
Arabia would offend much of the Arab 
world. Washington would be bashed for 
establishing a colonial protectorate. The 
U.S. could either ignore such a reaction 
or seek to alleviate it by attempting to 
settle the outstanding item on the Arab 
agenda, the Israeli-Palestinian dispute. 
No equation of Israel's occupation of 
the West Bank with Iraq’s of Kuwait 
should be stated or implied, for none is 
justified: Israel’s move into the West 
Bank was a response to the gratuitous 
aggression of King Hussein in 1967. 
Which is not to say the Palestinians’ 
grievances are not real and legitimate. 
They will have to be seriously addressed 
at some point, and this might be the 
time to do so. If nothing else, the pres- 
ent crisis teaches that Israel and most 
of its Arab neighbors share a dedication 
to Middle East stability and a common 
fear of radical regimes. 

If there simply is no way for the Pales- 
tinian problem to be resolved now with- 
out handing Saddam a victory he does not 
deserve, then the effort should be post- 
poned. But whenever it comes, a settle- 
ment should involve the creation of a de- 
militarized Palestinian state in some, but 
not all, of the West Bank. To assuage Is- 
raeli fears, the U.S. should announce that 








an attack on Israel will be considered an | 


attack on the U.S. Stationing a second 
trip-wire force of troops along the Israel- 
Palestine border would add muscle to 
that pledge. The Arab states—or most of 
them, and certainly those that border 
Israel—should sign peace treaties with 
Jerusalem. 

Israel, or at least its present hard-line 
government, would surely resist, which is 
putting it mildly. Yitzhak Shamir sees 
Yasser Arafat’s support of Saddam as 
reducing Washington’s ardor for an Is- 
racli-Palestinian settlement—an accurate 
short-term appraisal, but nothing more. It 
is certain that after the crisis abates, 
the moderate Arabs who are currently 
standing with the U.S. against Saddam 
will ask Washington to turn the resolve 
it has demonstrated in the gulf toward 
settling the Palestinian issue—and the 
Bush Administration should respond 
sympathetically. 

Israelis across the ideological spec- 
trum recoil at linking the Saddam and 
Palestinian problems—if only because 
Saddam himself has posited such a link- 
age. But doing so could provide the cover 
necessary for Saddam to scuttle the most 
terrifying weapons in his arsenal. Eager 
to save face, he could claim that a Pales- 
tinian settlement would have been impos- 
sible without his actions, a stance that 
could yield a rationale for destroying 
Iraq’s chemical- and nuclear-weapons ca- 


| The visiting troops load an Apache helicopter’s automatic cannon: the U.S. should consider a 





pabilities. No serious outsider would buy 
such an argument, but only Saddam’s citi- 
zens would have to. Would Saddam grasp 
such a trade-off even if he were universal- 
ly hailed as the man who created Pales- 
tine? “The Israelis are the biggest evil 
on earth,” says Mohammed al-Mashat, 
Iraq’s ambassador to the U.S. “Not even 
Hitler committed such atrocities. Hitler 
did not raze the houses of people for 
throwing stones.” Hitler, of course, did a 
lot worse. Al-Mashat’s fury telegraphs an 
implacable hostility toward Israel, a hate 
that might not be sated until all of Israel is 
eradicated. This piece of a grand plan 
would obviously be the hardest to 
orchestrate. 


THE MILITARY BALANCE. Further 
negotiations should be undertaken to | 
reduce the armed forces of all countries 
in the region, much like the talks in 
Central America, another area bristling 
with outsize armies. The best way to re- 
duce the likelihood of adventurism is to 
restrict the military might available to 
those who want to war. 


THE SOVIETS. While supportive now, 
Moscow might in the future be tempted 
to meddle in the Middle East again. 
The Soviets should be enlisted as co- 
guarantors of an overall settlement. 
One minor but nonetheless significant 
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There's only one place you can do business in Imlay, Nevada. At The Village Store you can buy a quart of milk, a dozen eggs, or 
a box of live bait. You can rent an old movie, make a copy of your resume, or just sit out front and watch the world go by. 


The last thing you want 

to do when you're on 

the road is spend a lot a mM O 
of time renting a car. igs 
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You've probably 
seen a cheese shop 
that looks like cheese 
or a hot dog stand that 
looks like a hot dog. This place 
we is in the Los Angeles sub- 
Se urb of Westminster. Isn't 
the architecture of Southern 
California special? 
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If you have business in Houston, we 
can help you get there. But, while we do 
have 90 locations, they are limited 

to just one planet. 














Where all the miles 
are free” 


Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Buick Park Avenue. 
All with unlimited free mileage, every day, at every one of our 90 

locations in the U.S. and Great Britain. For reservations call your 
Professional Travel Agent or call Alamo directly at 1-800-GO-ALAMO. 
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Any proposal speaks a little more 
persuasively when you put it on Hammermill 
paper. A little more authoritatively. 

Why Hammermill? 
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watermarked bond papers. The sharp, 
down-to-business readability of our copier papers 
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way to tie Gorbachev to the effort 
would be to have Moscow deliver the 
world’s demands to Iraq—and, of 
course, the few contemplated conces- 
sions as well. In addition, the Soviets 
should be pressed to join actively a mul- 
tinational gulf naval patrol, and as with 
Syria, Moscow could declare that its 
shipments of spare military parts to 
Baghdad will henceforth be limited to 
“reasonable defensive sufficiency.” 


A grand deal could offer Bush impor- 
tant political gains. If the White House 
truly considers America’s “staying pow- 
er” problematic, a wider plan could add 
heft to the U.S. mission and help secure 
continued public support. A stable oil sys- 
tem would stave off the encroachment of 
drilling into environmentally important 
areas of the U.S. (which would be good), 
lessen the need for energy conservation 
(which would be bad) and possibly permit 
enactment of an energy tax to help reduce 
the deficit (also good). 

Unrealistic, unworkable, naive? Per- 
haps. Time consuming to arrange? Defi- 
nitely. Not comprehensive? Of course. 
If Iraq were to dismantle its chemical- 
and nuclear-weapons capacity, the Arab 
states would surely demand that Israel 
follow suit. Syria would balk at any pro- 
posal that left the Golan Heights in Jeru- 
salem’s hands. And so on. Whole ar- 
mored divisions could be driven through 
the holes and loopholes in such a grand 
scheme. 

But the alternative is war. Casualties 
would be high; hostages would be taken— 
| and perhaps killed; international terror- 
ism would soar; Israel would inevitably be 
drawn into the conflict, thus further fuel- 
ing Arab enmity against the West; the use 
of chemical weapons by a desperate Sad- 
dam could provoke a tactical nuclear re- 
sponse; the oil flow would probably be 
disrupted; and the Arab world’s other un- 
democratic states (all of them) would be 
ripe for destabilization. Above all, unless 
Saddam does something so brash that ev- 
eryone urges war, the U.S. will again find 
itself alone, and the major triumph of 
events so far, a U.S-Arab alliance against 
Iraq, will be shattered. 

In Chinese, the word for crisis com- 
bines the characters for danger and op- 
portunity. Meeting the danger is a giv- 
en: if war comes, the U.S. will prevail 
militarily, but only after a tremendous 
expenditure of lives and treasure. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity to stabilize a region 
vital to the whole world’s interests with- 
out resort to war could be considered a 
calling. If war breaks out without a full- 
fledged discussion of outcomes short of 
war, then even total military victory will 
be a tragedy, and the long-term pros- 
pects for peace in the Middle East will 
worsen. —Reported by David Aikman 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington and Jon D. 

Hull/Jerusalem 
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Talking tough at the Pentagon 


he scholars and connoisseurs of power have a task: to describe and label the 

new presidency that George Bush has wrought in the past few days. Prince- 
ton’s political historian, Fred Greenstein, suggests that rarely, if ever, has there 
been a time in the past half-century when “so many elements of the world’s mosa- 
ic” have been lined up in America’s favor, made to order for a tradesman like 
George Bush. Says Greenstein, with an appreciative chuckle: “George Bush the 
networker, the hyperkinetic, the gadfly, the follower of specifics.” 

That will never boil down to a bumper sticker for the 1992 campaign. And if 
Murphy’s Law (Whatever can go wrong, will) holds in the hot sands around the 
Persian Gulf, Bush may want to forget it. Yet there seems to be something at work 
around the globe for the moment that is in favor of the U.S. Greenstein wonders if 
some good chickens are coming home to roost for this country after our decades of 
dispensing money, instruction and hope. “Saudi flyers were trained by us,” he 
notes. Others observe that many government officials in many countries, both 
friendly and doubting, went to Harvard and listened to the lectures of Henry 
Kissinger. 

Bush has devised his own leadership constellation. It has a core of aides who 
meet, travel, eat and drink with him. There are Cabinet officers and diplomats who 
come in and out of the circle, flung to distant points for crucial negotiations. 

Familiarity with the byways of this planet pervades all levels of this operation. 
Most of the great warships in the Middle East or on their way have been there be- 
fore, officers and crew knowledgeable to some extent about the region. 

Back home, Bush keeps moving: White House to Camp David to Pentagon to 
Kennebunkport to wherever. He pops up to shake a fist, then pumps out a smoke 
screen of fuzzy gray words. The blockade is an “interdiction,” the detained Ameri- 
cans are not called hostages, and what is happening is not war but a defensive oper- 
ation. Bush’s press conference last Tuesday sounded like a court deposition. He 
talked about advice from his lawyers and his rights under the U.N. Charter. 

While the world was watching Bush, the often maligned military was conduct- 
ing an operation that sent more men and matériel farther and faster than at any 
other time in history. This huge cavalcade was not exactly secret, but nearly a week 
went by before the vast size of the operation dawned on an astonished world. It was 
typical Bush style: quick, secret decisions; mobile command post to avoid becoming 
hostage to any place or group; voluble talk that builds confidence, sets a mood but 
reveals few specifics. 

“If George Bush succeeds, he will become the dominant world leader,” says 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. The superstars of recent months, like 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Helmut Kohl, will be swept to the side of the board. “Only 
America could have put together the diplomacy, the military power and the eco- 
nomic measures to do this,” says Kissinger. “So far, this is an action of enormous 
sophistication and skill.” 2 
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Though a lucky few escape, the Iraqi leader turns thousands of Americans and other 





‘Saddam’s Strongest Card 


foreigners into hostages and vows to keep them captive until the U.S. withdraws 





By ED MAGNUSON 


f all the cards Saddam Hussein was 

holding as he attempted to stave off 

the U.S. and its allies, the strongest 
was the thousands of Americans, Britons 
and other foreign nationals held against 
their will in Iraq and Kuwait. 

Last week he played it. As the speaker 
of Iraq’s parliament sarcastically put it, 
“The people of Iraq have decided to play 
host to the citizens of these aggressive na- 
tions as long as Iraq remains threatened 
with an aggressive war.’’ They would be 
housed, he said, in military and civilian in- 
stallations that would be likely U.S. targets 
if an armed conflict developed. 

With that Baghdad put an end to all the 
pussyfooting about just what the status of 
these foreigners was. They were not, as the 
Iraqis had said before, mere “restrictees.” 
They were hostages, pure and simple. 

For governments with nationals caught 
in Saddam's grip, the announcement was 
the realization of three weeks of dread. 
Despite the drawn-out foreplay, there was 
no obvious course for coping with Iraq’s 
latest outrage. The U.N. Security Council 
agreed unanimously that U.N. Secretary- 
General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar should 





Disguised in Arab garb, American, British, Ca’ 








A Texan worries for her detained husband 





Iraq’s move realized three weeks of dread. 


immediately work to gain the release of the 
foreigners. But his main weapon is moral 
suasion, something Saddam Hussein 
seems immune to. 

For weeks the states vulnerable to hos- 
tage taking had kept discussions of the is- 
sue sotto voce, hoping to leave room for 
Saddam to release the foreigners without 
needing to get something in return. 
Though that hope was extinguished, Wash- 
ington remained purposefully low key. 
President Bush called the Iraqi move 
“totally unacceptable” and urged Baghdad 


nadian and Indian nationals fled through the desert from Kuwait into Saudi Arabia 





to “immediately reconsider” it—moderate 
words in light of the circumstances. “Our 
attitude,” said a White House official, “is 
that we should not make the situation seem 
to be any worse than it is.” 

The British, on the other hand, were no 


longer holding their tongues. Iraq’s ambas- | 


sador to Britain was summoned to the For- 
eign Office and given a 20-minute dressing 
down. Publicly, Foreign Secretary Douglas 
Hurd denounced Baghdad’s actions as “dis- 
graceful, inhumane and contrary to civilized 
behavior.” The threats to foreign nationals, 
he stressed, “will not deter us” from con- 
tinuing efforts to force Iraq out of Kuwait. 
Those efforts, however, have certainly 
been made more complicated. The U.S. 
will be loath to do anything to provoke 
Saddam into getting even nastier with the 
hostages. If, for example, the trade embar- 
go begins to create widespread hunger in 
Iraq, the ban on food imports probably will 
be eased. “The U.N. resolution on sanc- 
tions does not support a starvation strate- 
gy,” a senior White House official empha- 
sized. In fact, the resolution specifically 
cites food as a permissible exception if a 
“humanitarian” consideration arises. 
Baghdad played to this issue when offi- 
cials asserted that if food and medicine 
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shortages occur, foreigners will suffer 
along with Iraqis. “If there were to be any 
reduction in the necessities of babies, then 
the same calamity affecting the Iraqi new- 
borns will affect similarly the foreign ba- 
bies,” said a government statement. It 
claimed that already “food cannot be se- 
cured for aged persons in the manner that 
we wish.” 

The vulnerability of the trapped foreign- 
ers also acts as a serious constraint on West- 
ern military planners. Should the Iraqis lash 
out against Saudi Arabia or some other 
target, U.S. commanders would prefer to 
have the option not only of fighting the at- 
tackers head on but of striking tactical tar- 
gets in Kuwait and Iraq. In such an event, 
however, “collateral damage"”—to use the 
military's chilling euphemism—to foreign 
civilians is likely. 

While some foreign diplomats suggest 
that Bush, in a crunch, would have to view 
the captive Americans as an expendable 
cost of pursuing broader U.S. interests, his 
advisers do not agree. If an American were 
executed and others seemed in danger, 
there would probably be a swift attempt to 
rescue by force as many of the others as 
seemed possible, a daunting prospect given 
Iraq’s war footing and the large number 
and broad dispersal of the hostages. The 
timing of any such dramatic U.S. strike, ex- 
plained an official, would hinge on wheth- 
er “the danger of inaction is judged to be 
greater than the danger of action.” 

Such discussions are already making 
the British nervous. So far, Washington 
and London have seen eye to cye on the 
hostage issue, but British officials worry 
privately that their views may soon diverge. 
Americans are quicker than most national- 
ities to push their concern for the fate of in- 
dividual compatriots to the center of the 
political stage. Despite London's harsh 
words to Baghdad last week, the British— 
and West Europeans in general—are more 
patient and less likely to allow hostages to 
become the focal point of policy. “Domes- 
tic pressures may bear down on Bush rap- 
idly to use almost any means to free the 
Americans,” said a high-ranking British 
diplomat. “Frankly, we are concerned that 
the Americans might go off half-cocked. 
Patience, firmness and strong nerves are 
essential in this sort of situation.” 

While Saddam seemed to be applying 
the greatest pressure on the Americans 
and the British, he had not yielded to pleas 
that all other foreigners also be freed. That 
looked like a miscalculation, since it kept 
the concern about hostage taking high on 
an international front rather than nar- 
rowed to his chief antagonists. But that was 














CAUGHT IN THE CONFLICT 


While thousands have been able to leave, 
few Westerners have been among them 
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small comfort to the 
West and could quick- 
ly change. Britain was 
particularly = con- 
cerned about its 36 
military advisers to 
the exiled Emir of Ku- 
wait. Neither their lo- 
cation nor their situa- 
tion was known. Of 
the more than 150,000 
foreigners who fled to 
Jordan from Iraq 
since Aug. 2, most 
were East Europeans, 
Arabs and Pakistanis. 

For many who 
tried to escape, the 
flight through scorch- 
ing desert, past wan- 
dering Bedouins and 
under the guns of rolling Iraqi tanks was a 
bizarre nightmare. Many got lost or had to 
hitch rides when their cars spun wheels and 
sank into the sand. After being stopped by 
Iraqi soldiers three times while trying to 
leave Kuwait City, Ramona Magee, an 
American, and Anita Rawlinson, a Briton, 
made it out by using disguises. They wore 
Arabic veils and joined a convoy of fleeing 
Kuwaitis. 

Tony Watson, another Briton who 
made it out, found the Iraqi tank emplace- 
ments scary. “You've never seen so much 
hardware in your life,” he recalled. “If 
America attacks them, they'll have a good 
go.” T.P. Bryant Jr., a San Antonio acrial- 
mapping-company executive, stole a four- 
wheel-drive car and raced for the border. 
An Iraqi tanker swiveled his gun at the car 
but held fire. At the border Bryant aban- 
doned the vehicle, leaving a note: “Return 
to sender.” 

Meanwhile, the living conditions of 
Westerners in Kuwait seemed to be deteri- 
orating. Escapees told of food shortages as 
well as widespread looting. The first 
thieves were the invading Iraqi soldiers, 
who were quickly succeeded by an influx of 
marauding Iraqi civilians sent to run the 
government and replace Kuwaitis who re- 
fused to work. 

The Iraqi soldiers in Kuwait were de- 
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scribed as being led by disciplined frontline 
troops but lacking in such basic support as 
food and water. After the best-trained sol- 
diers were shifted from Kuwait City to po- 
sitions near the border with Saudi Arabia, 
they were replaced by frightened young 
troops, often wearing dishdashas (ankle- 
length flowing shirts) and carrying AK-47s. 
They robbed Westerners of cash and jewel- 
ry on the streets and shot and killed one 
Kuwaiti woman as she joined others pro- 
testing the invasion. 

Some of the teenage soldiers told Ku- 
waitis that they did not know why they were 
there and that they expected to die in a 
U.S. counterattack. Others shed their uni- 
forms and tried to blend into the popula- 
tion. A few said they would like to desert 
but feared reprisals against their families. 

Having become increasingly sophisti- 
cated through painful experience with hos- 
tage seizures, Washington knows its limita- 
tions. While trying to downplay the 


situation, Bush has warned Iraq that the | 


U.S. would retaliate swiftly if any Ameri- 
cans were harmed. “I'm never willing to 
sacrifice the life of any American,” he said. 
But, he added, “the more we talk about it 
and the more we speculate about it, the less 
helpful itis.” —Reported by William Dowell 
at the Saudi/Kuwaiti border, Dan Goodgame/ 
Kennebunkport and William Mader/London 
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The Gulf 


“He Gives Usa 





9 
Ray of Hope 
Despite the blood on his hands, Saddam s 


emotional appeals have aroused surprising Arab 
_ support. That could prove hard to dispel. 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


n Western eyes, Saddam Hussein is a 
killer, a bloodthirsty tyrant, a new Hit- 
ler. But to many Arabs he is a hero, the 
charismatic champion of pan-Arab nation- 
alism, the resolute foe of “imperialist” in- 
terventions they long for. Perhaps one of 
the most surprising, and dangerous, con- 
cussions from the gulf crisis has been the 
| deep vein of potent Arab emotions uncov- 
ered by Saddam’s actions 
and appeals. His confronta- 
tion with America has 
stirred strong pride among 
people bitter over genera- 
tions of Arab humiliation 
and foreign interference. 
His subversive appeal to 
poor Arabs has struck a 
| chord: “Make it clear to 
your rulers, the emirs of oil, 
as they serve the foreigner: 
tell the traitors there is no 
place for them on Arab soil 
after they humiliated Arab 
honor and dignity.” Even 
some who admire neither 
the repressive dictator nor 
his rape of Kuwait are at- 
tracted by his rhetoric of 
Arab greatness. 

Logic in the Arab world 
is often eclipsed by emotion. 
Saddam's populist message 
against corrupt regimes 
kept in control by American 
and Zionist powers, and the 
swagger of a leader who can 
and will fight them, has had 
an intoxicating effect on the 
dispossessed across nation- 
al boundaries. To Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and 
Jordan, in Yemen, in Tuni- 
sia and in the Sudan, where 
large numbers of the desti- 
tute live, Saddam offers a 
ray of hope. They believe 
they can only benefit from a 
violent reshuffling of the re- 
gional status quo. 














“Foreigner, 

go home! War 
is coming! 
Touch Iraq, and 
the whole Arab 
world will tear 
you to pieces!” 


—A JORDANIAN DRIVER 


“The Arab 
world is never 
going to be the 
same. History 
will not be 

made just for 

us. It has to be 
made by us.” 

— ARAB LEAGUE'S CLOVIS MAKSOUD 


“1 love any Arab 
leader who will 
unite the Arabs, 
even by force. 
We want to see 
one empire 
restoring our 
culture to its 
former glory.” 


— JORDANIAN YUSUF KAWASH 


But in countries like Egypt, where the 
ordinary Arab has firsthand knowledge of 
Saddam’s brutal rule, his rhetoric has 
mostly fallen on deaf ears. Some 2 million 
Egyptians went to work in Iraq during the 
Iranian war, and many were cheated, mis- 
treated, pressed into military service, even 
killed. “His treatment of Egyptian workers 
has been barbaric,” said an Egyptian jour- 
nalist. “We cannot forgive him for that.” In 
the princely states of the gulf, most regard 
Saddam with horror: after 
Kuwait, he is a real threat 
to their own security and 
prosperity. 

No one knows if the 
forces Saddam has un- 
leashed will vanish along 
with this crisis, but the emo- 
tions he has tapped run 
deep. One is the widespread 
sense among Arab national- 
ists that the region’s oil 
wealth is unfairly divided, 
that most of it goes to the 
selfish “oil emirs” of the 
Persian Gulf and very little 
to the millions of working 
people who live in poverty. 
The oil belongs to all Ar- 
abs, says Jordanian news- 
paperman Ramai Khoury. 
“This wealth is our only 
chance to develop the Arab 
world. People know Sad- 
dam wants to help the poor 
Arab nations.” 

Second is Arab xeno- 
phobia, the abiding hatred 
of foreigners—specifically 
Europeans and Ameri- 
cans—who have long divid- 
ed, despoiled and dishon- 
ored the once powerful 
Arab world. Many Arabs 
share Saddam’s complaint 
that the boundaries of the 
present-day Middle East 
were imposed arbitrarily by 
colonial rulers after World 
War I. And their anger was 
only intensified after World 
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War II when Europe and America allowed 
another wave of usurpers, the Jews, to 
stake their ancient claim to Middle East- 
ern land. Regardless of their nationality, 
the Arabs still share an almost universal 
hatred of Israel as an aggressor and op- 
pressor, and nothing since its founding has 
diminished that. Though these views may 
be exaggerated, even somewhat irrational, 
they are undeniably powerful. 

In the past two weeks Saddam support- 
ers took to the streets across the Arab 
world. “No to America! No to Jews!” 
shouted thousands of Yemenites marching 
through their capital of San‘a. Similar 


| demonstrations erupted in Jordan, Syria, 


Algeria, Tunisia, the Sudan. “Foreigner, 
go home! War is coming!” shouted a Jor- 
danian driving a Mercedes in downtown 
Amman. Then he slashed his hand across 
his throat. “Touch Iraq, and the whole 
Arab world will tear you to pieces!” 

This is not just a matter of street-corner 
threats. Educated and experienced Arabs 
say similar things, with passionate convic- 
tion. “I love any Arab leader who will unite 
the Arabs, even by force,” says Major Gen- 
eral Yusuf Kawash, a retired Jordanian 
army officer who once studied in the U.S. 
“We want to see one empire restoring our 
culture to its former glory.” 

One of Saddam’s most telling charges 
is against what is widely perceived as the 
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double standard practiced by the West. 
Why did the U.S. not react with the same 
force when Israel occupied the West Bank 
and Gaza? The argument, of course, ig- 
nores the fact that Israel moved into the 
West Bank only after Jordan entered the 
Six-Day War, but that does not diminish its 
force among Arabs. “The big trouble with 
the Americans is that they don’t propose 
sanctions against Israel, but only against 
Iraq,” says Elia Khoury, assistant Anglican 
archbishop in Amman. “They are blinded 
by Zionist influence.” 

Khoury is a Palestinian, a member of 
the p.L.o, Executive Committee, and the 
Palestinians have rallied to Saddam more 
strongly than almost any other Arabs. They 
owe Saddam for his public support of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, they 
embrace his hostility to Israel, and they 
feel their own position is so hopeless. Ex- 
plains Saeb Erakat, a political science pro- 
fessor at An-Najah University, in the West 
Bank city of Nablus: “We have nothing to 
lose. 

The Palestinians remain at the center 
of the argument because their continuing 
homelessness is still the most rankling 
problem in the area. They and their sup 
porters bitterly resent the Israelis’ refusal 
to negotiate, the U.S.’s failure to over- 
come that refusal, and the Palestinians 
own inability to do much more than throw 


stones. Saddam seems the only Arab lead- 
er capable of making Israel tremble. 
Palestinian hatred for the all-powerful Is- 
raclis is so violent that pro-Saddam dem- 
onstrators in the West Bank even carried 
placards last week urging their hero to 
GAS THE ZIONISTS. 

But Arab support for Saddam is by no 
means limited to Palestinians. The borders 
drawn since the colonial era seem to many 
Arabs to have been devised mainly to make 
the region’s oil safely and cheaply available 
to the West. Jordan, Syria and Tunisia are 
classic have-not nations; they have no oil. 
They watched as tiny city-states grew fabu- 
lously rich while their citizens were import- 
ed as cheap labor. The glaring disparities 
bred further resentment and class tensions. 
In economic terms, the have-nots see little 
future except as part of that dream king- 
dom known as the Arab Nation. 

What Saddam's 
megalomaniacal claim to lead the Arab 
world appears to many Arabs as the natu- 
ral response to a role in search of a hero. 
Few foreigners understand how Arabs 
yearn for a return of the puissant and unit- 
ed Arab world that dominated the globe in 
the 7th and 8th centuries. The intervening 
years have brought little but humiliation 
and division. Egypt’s now revered Gamal 
Abdel Nasser breathed life into that dream 
when he seized the Suez Canal in 1956; so 


Westerners see as 





Shouting their support: in have-not countries 
like Jordan, Saddam has intoxicating appeal 


did Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi when he 
led the Arab oil producers to triple the 
price of crude in 1973. Such paladins of 
Arab nationalism portray themselves as 
the reincarnation of the mighty Saladin, 
who pushed out the Christian crusaders in 
the 12th century. 

Some observers discount today’s sup- 
port for Saddam, all the noisy threats and 
curses, as traditional Arab rhetoric, and 
they judge the demonstrations insignifi- 
cant in the long term. They believe Sad- 
dam’s momentary personal popularity will 
vanish as his true qualities are exposed. 
But others see the historical tensions he 
has uncovered as harder to dispel. The 
forces of anti-Western nationalism could 
grow stronger and more violent, particu- 
larly if the U.S. gets embroiled in a shoot- 
ing war, or if its intervention turns into a 
kind of long-term occupation. Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak last week ob- 
served that the Arab mind is “as change- 
able as the weather.” But Arab League 
Ambassador to the U.S. Clovis Maksoud 
saw signs of new windstorms. “The Arab 
world is never going to be the same,” he 
said, “History will not be made just for us 
It has to be made by us.” — Reported by 
James Wilde/Amman, with other bureaus 
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The Beleaguered Messenger 


Squeezed by the conflicting demands of two old allies but well versed | 


in the art of survival, Jordan’s King struggles to keep his balance 


By WILLIAM E. SMITH 


or almost four decades, the diminu- 
tive ruler has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful at one thing: survival in an 
unforgiving and violent region. But last 
week Jordan’s King Husscin sped off to the 
U.S. in hopes of extricating himself from 
one of the most dangerous crises of his 
reign. His mission: to initiate a solution to 
the gulf confrontation that would also free 


Washington seeks Jordan’s coopera- 
tion to close the economic noose around 
Iraq, starting at the Red Sea port of Aqaba 
But Saddam Hussein, who has taken the 
vulnerable King under his protection dur- 
ing the past two years, just as urgently 
wants Jordan to keep the Aqaba-to-Bagh- 
dad lifeline open. The King has teetered 
from one crisis to another for years, but 
this time his predicament is awesome, And 
his ability to survive is of crucial impor- 


his country from the irreconcilable de- | tance to the long-term disposition of the 


mands of two old allies, the U.S. and Iraq 


Middle East 





Acorrect but chilly reception: the King is greeted by Bush on arrival at Kennebunkport 


He has teetered from one crisis to another for years, but this time his predicament is awesome. 
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In the past it was the monarch’s consid- 
erable diplomatic skill that saved him. 
That, plus his habitual reluctance to define 
his own position too clearly, served to 
make him the Mercury of the region, the 
messenger who could talk to all sides. Not 
surprisingly, he has emerged in this crisis as 
the only Arab leader who can meet on inti- 
mate terms with both Saddam and Presi- 
dent Bush. 

But a week of whirlwind travel from 
one capital to the other did not work well 
for the King. In Baghdad he was believed 
to have obtained a letter from Saddam for 
the U.S. President, widely regarded as a 
possible sign that Iraq might be interested 
in negotiation. In fact, the King came to 
Washington with nothing more than his 
own urgent pleas. 

He was met with a correct but chilly re- 
ception. The coolness reflected American 
displeasure at Hussein’s refusal to de- 
nounce Iraq’s aggression and to enlist 
firmly in the international coalition ranged 
against Saddam. Bush was particularly an- 
gered when the King praised Saddam as an 
“Arab patriot.” While Jordan pledged to 
uphold the U.N. sanctions against Iraq, 
Hussein has dallied in putting them into ef- 
fect. He said his country is “studying” how 
and when to implement an embargo and 
questioned whether it should cover food. 

That was not good enough for Bush. 
During their two-hour conversation in 
Kennebunkport, Me., he made it clear to 
the King that the U.S. expects Jordan to 
close the port of Aqaba to all Iraqi cargo, 
in or out—and that if he fails to do so, the 
U.S. will interdict the cargo outside the 
port. As his trade is cut off elsewhere, Sad- 
dam desperately needs Aqaba to remain 
open if any Iraqi oil is to slip out and vitally 
needed supplies of food and manufactured 
goods are to get in. Bush wanted ironclad 
assurances that Jordan would halt all ship- 
ments to Baghdad. 

After the meeting, Bush said he was 
“pleased” that the King will cooperate. 
Hedging, Hussein carefully repeated Jor- 
dan’s more equivocal position: it will abide 
by the United Nations sanctions endorsed 
by the Security Council on Aug. 6 but is 
secking “clarification” about the exact 
meaning of those sanctions, as it has the 
right to do under the U.N. charter. 

The issue is a crucial one for the King. 
If Jordan can continue to send food sup- 
plies to Iraq as part of the medical and oth- 
er emergency shipments permitted by the 
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In some ancient cultures, an Eclipse called 
for a sacrifice. Today it only calls for $10,919. 


In ancient times, an eclipse usually meant 
a day of chanting, wailing and frenzied rites 

Today, an Eclipse means enjoying the 
performance advantages of multipoint fuel 
injection. Rack-and-pinion steering. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars. And four-wheel disc 
brakes. All from the vantage point of 
a comfortable bucket seat. 

Along with a list of standard features 
longer than an Aztec priest’s robe. 

Who says life in the past was more fun than 
the present? 

And the cost of today’s Eclipse is easier to 
live with, too—only $10,919.* 
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Of course, you can intensify your Eclipse 
experience with models that offer a 16-valve 
double overhead cam engine. Turbocharging 
All-wheel drive. And performance that has 
earned them a place on Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” list and Automobile Magazine's “All 
Star” list for 1990. 

All of which will raise the price somewhat. 
But never to the point of being a sacrifice 
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U.N., Hussein just might be able to finesse 
his obligations to both sides by technically 
adhering to the sanctions while still mod- 
estly servicing his friendship with Iraq. 

Even minimal cooperation in the em- 
bargo will cost Jordan dearly. It is en- 
twined in a tight economic embrace with 
Iraq: 40% of Jordan’s exports go to Iraq, 
while the kingdom receives 90% of its oil 
from Baghdad. The crisis has disrupted the 
lucrative remittances from the nearly 
300,000 Jordanians working in the gulf 
states. With unemployment already climb- 
ing above 15%, Jordan will suffer severe 
economic dislocation if it cuts trade ties 
with its main partner. If Jordan blocks its 
port, Bush has offered to help offset the 
cost of its losses, estimated at $2 billion a 
year, with contributions from the U.S. and 
its allies. 

In any case, the U.S. can offer no anti- 
dote to the virulent Arab nationalism that 
has drawn much of Jordan’s population to 
Saddam’s side since the crisis erupted. 
Saddam’s appeals to Arab pride, resent- 
ment and xenophobia have exposed a deep 
vein of sympathy among the mostly poor 
| populace, at least half of which is Palestin- 
ian. The Jordanian man in the street has 
responded eagerly to Iraq’s depiction of 
the crisis as a war against foreign interfer- 
ence and greedy gulf-state rulers who have 
kept Arab oil wealth to themselves. Frus- 
trated by the stalled peace process and 
fearful of the influx of Soviet Jews into Is- 
racl, many Jordanians see in Saddam a 
bold ruler who is willing and able to stand 
up to the West. As if to prove it, thousands 
of Jordanians are signing up to join the 
Iraqi army. Organizers of the Popular 
Front in Support of Iraq say 80,000—in- 
cluding boys as young as seven—have vol- 
unteered to go into battle against the U.S. 

Jordanians deeply resent the disparity 
between their poor nation and the lavish 
lands of the gulf. Kuwait’s per capita in- 
come last year was more than $13,000, 
while Jordan’s was just $1,500. Jordanians 
are shamed by the handouts their country 
accepts from the gulf yet angered that the 
annual dole from such states as Kuwait has 
dwindled. 

Characteristically, the King has man- 
aged to keep in stride with popular senti- 
ment. During the Iran-Iraq war, his country 
stood firmly behind Iraq, trucking much of 
its military supplies and consumer goods up 
the road from Aqaba. When riots shook the 
kingdom last year, Hussein sacked his 
Prime Minister and boyhood friend Zaid 
Rifai and for the first time since 1967 al- 
lowed parliamentary elections, in which 
large numbers of Islamic fundamentalists 
were voted in. While the King’s own popu- 
larity remained fairly strong, and although 
he has won overwhelming support in this 
crisis for his firm opposition to foreign in- 
tervention, he is still insecure. 

If the King tilts into the U.S. camp, his 
popularity could swiftly erode. And he is 
clearly torn. In recent years his close rela- 





| nudge Israel into peace talks. He has 
| watched the U.S. shift its big-dollar aid to 











tionship with Washington has withered. | 
He was hurt by Congress’s refusal in 1985 
to authorize the sale of sophisticated weap- 
ons to replace his aging arsenal. He has 
been frustrated by Washington’s failure to 


Egypt. While his head may tell him to side 
with the U.S., his heart is less willing to 
trust so unreliable a friend. 

Before the Kennebunkport meeting, 
Hussein said he hoped the crisis would now | 
“begin to de-escalate.” But it does not ap- | 
pear to be nearing a peaceful solution, and | 
the King’s position remains dire. “He is 
playing a very dangerous game,” says Asher 
Susser, head of the Dayan Center at Israel’s | 
Tel Aviv University. “He is geopolitically | 
sandwiched between Iraq and Israel.” If he 
should fall, no fewer than four regional pow- 
ers—Israel, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Iraq— 
would all want a say in Jordan’s future, while 
the Bedouin élite might prefer to fight rath- 
er than submit to Palestinian dominance. 

Whatever the outcome of the immedi- 





as. 


ate crisis, the emotions it has unleashed are 


| certain to have a lasting effect on Jordan. 


Analysts warn that the U.S. should not 
take the King’s political survival for grant- 
ed. It may be in America’s long-term inter- 
ests not to press him too hard to declare 
himself publicly, and to give Jordan some 
leeway in adhering to the boycott. “Jordan 
is finding it extremely difficult to balance 
conflicting pressures,” says Susser. “I don’t 
know whether Hussein will survive this, but 
I'll bet he can if the U.S. shows under- 
standing of what he can and can’t do.” 

The King looked drawn and weary as he 
boarded his plane to fly home. Reporters 
asked whether his visit to Kennebunkport 
had given him any reason for hope. “I sup- 
pose one has to have hope,” he said softly. 
“Without hope you can’t get anywhere.” His 
best hope is that the parties to the conflict 
will somehow resolve their differences, and 
soon. For a man accustomed to survival by 
dint of his own maneuverings, it is an unnervy- 
ing prospect. —Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo 
and James Wilde/Amman 





Apetroleum transport truck on the road between Aqaba and Baghdad: a loophole not yet closed 
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The Jordanian port of Aqaba: focal point for the standoff between Iraq and the U.S. 











Hussein’s ability to survive is crucial to the long-term disposition of the Middle East. 
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Hanging Together—or Separately 














By LISABEYER 


s wondrous as it seemed at the time, 

the unanimity achieved by the 

world community three wecks ago 
in condemning Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
was the easy part. The real test is hanging 
together to defeat Saddam Hussein. 

In the first weeks of United Nations— 
sponsored sanctions, there was heartening 
evidence of a determined international ef- 
fort to make the penalties stick. The excep- 
tions proved the rule: Sri Lanka continued 
to sell tea—1.1 million Ibs. of it each 
week—to Iraq, arguing that its frail econo- 
my could not afford to lose the export in- 
come. Bulgaria asked the U.N. for an ex- 
emption, also pleading poverty. Most 
other nations appeared ready to hold to 
the embargo, at least for a while; even 
Switzerland broke a centuries-long tradi- 
tion of neutrality to join in the effort. 

On the military front, there was less co- 
hesion. Initially, the Bush Administration’s 
dash to bolster Saudi Arabia’s defenses 
produced a groundswell of support. The 
British contributed warplanes and ships to 
the effort, and an armada comprising 71 
ships from eight nations began to converge 
on the Arabian Peninsula. But as the U.S. 
military buildup continued, there was a 
palpable sense of hesitancy in many world 
capitals. Asked whether non-American 
and non-British vessels would actually 
fight against Iraq, a senior British diplomat 
replied, “Let's hope the issue never arises. 
The fragile unity could simply fall apart.” 

The single greatest source of concern 
was the U.S. move to enforce a blockade of 
Iraq without a go-ahead from the U.N, Se- 
curity Council. Only Britain has publicly 
agreed with the U.S. that the interdiction 
effort was legally justified. But even if the 
U.S. had not forged ahead of the pack, dif- 
ferences were bound to emerge within the 
grand coalition. The truth is that each na- 
tion involved in the gulf crisis has a unique 
set of interests, and some augur for more 
tenacity than others. 





























































































































































































































BRITAIN. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has never been one to flinch from 
a challenge, and her country has a deep 
historical interest in the Middle East. 
Thatcher has long insisted that Saddam’s 
pan-Arab assertiveness was a menace. 
Moreover, she is always keen on reinforc- 
ing the “special relationship” between 
London and Washington that was believed 
to be on the wane with the advent of the 
Bush Administration. Popular opinion 
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The French aircraft carrier 
Clemenceau steams for the gulf 


An Australian soldier bids a teary 

wae farewell before shipping out 
strongly supports Thatcher's tough stand: a 
recent Gallup poll showed that 83% of 
Britons approve of her actions in sending 
forces to the gulf—more than backed her 
in the 1982 Falklands war. 


FRANCE. Although the government of 
President Frangois Mitterrand has dis- 
patched six ships to the trouble zone, it has 
assiduously distanced itself from the U.S. 
military effort. Asked why no French 
troops are on the ground in Saudi Arabia, 
Foreign Minister Roland Dumas declared, 
“Our help has not been solicited.” A more 
likely explanation is that France, as ever, is 
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The global front against Iraq grows fragile as the U.S. forges ahead of the pack 
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averse to overt military cooperation with 
the U.S. 

France has been Iraq’s second largest 
arms supplier behind the Soviet Union. 
Until the embargo the country imported 
about 7% of its oil from Iraq, and until re- 
cently it paid for much of it with weapons. 
French sensibilities, however, urge a cau- 
tious approach. They are conditioned by 
a long-standing intimacy with the Arab 
world, especially in northern Africa, and by 
concern about the effects of Arab national- 
ism both on French investments abroad 
and on communities at home. More than 
1.5 million Arabs form a significant minor- 
ity in France. 


WEST GERMANY. For the imminently 
reunifying nation, the gulf conflagration 
poses a starker question al for the rest of 
Europe: will it again function as a global 
military power? According to most inter- 
pretations of the Federal Republic’s 1949 
constitution, West Germany cannot exer- 
cise military force outside the area defined 
by the NATO alliance—which does not in- 
clude the gulf. But last weck five German 
minesweepers left the North Sea for the 
eastern Mediterranean to relieve Ameri- 
can ships that have been sent to join the 
anti-Iraq squad. The German ships are 
well placed to move quickly to the gulf. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl believes Germa- 
ny owes the U.S. a debt of gratitude for 
supporting its unification and would like to 
give that order. But Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher argues that par- 
liament must change the constitution be- 
fore military action is taken. 


| TURKEY. Some of the biggest risks in the 


confrontation were being taken by the only 
NATO country that shares a border with 
Iraq. Turkey has effectively closed the 
pipeline that crosses Turkish soil, one of 
Iraq’s two major oil pipelines, by refusing 
to allow tankers to take on Iraqi crude, 
about half of which normally gets to mar- 
ket via that route. On the other hand, An- 
kara has refused to allow the U.S. to use 
the four largest NATO bases in Turkey to 
stage operations in the gulf. Nor will it con- 
tribute troops to the Saudis’ defense. “We 
are helping by keeping a large army on the 
Iraqi border with Turkey,” President Tur- 
gut Ozal told Time last week. 

Joining the embargo has been costly to 
the Turks, whose frontier with Iraq extends 
200 miles. They stand to lose an estimated 
$4 billion in revenues from the cutoff. The 
policy could also be costly to Ozal, who 
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the 200-mile border with Iraq 


drew strenuous criticism for his actions. A 
poll last week showed that 72% of Turks 
continue to oppose any kind of military in- 
volvement in the gulf crisis. Unhappiness 
over the embargo may increase when it be- 
comes clearer that Ozal’s action will not 
get the country any closer to its wish of 
joining the European Community. 


CANADA. The U.S.’s neighbor quickly 
promised to send three vessels to the gulf. 
But since then, the blockade controversy 
has caused growing ambivalence. The gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney has come in for heavy opposition 
criticism. Having long prided themselves 
on their support of U.N. peacekeeping, 
many Canadians are bothered by Washing- 
ton’s failure to wait for U.N. approval of 
the naval interdiction. 


SOVIET UNION. Moscow voted with the 
U.S. in the U.N. Security Council—a rare 
occurrence—condemning Iraq’s land grab 
and supporting the But as 
American soldiers began pouring into Sau- 
di Arabia, the Soviets began to 
feel increasingly uneasy about 
their role in the anti-Saddam 
alliance, Moscow is not eager 
to be seen as joining Washing- 
ton in a police action against a 
former close friend, nor can it 
condone so dramatic a shift in 
the military balance in the gulf. 
Still, the Soviets recognize that 
cooperating with the West 
against Saddam is an excellent 
way to earn points that could 
translate to desperately need- 
later 
on. Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze reiterated last 
week that if the U.N. calls fora 
multinational force in the gulf, 
Moscow would join the effort. 


sanctions. 


ed economic assistance 


JAPAN. The initial response 


to the crisis was stereotypical: 


ES 


Tokyo began to spread money around. The 
government announced that it was consid- 
ering an unspecified package of economic 
aid for Turkey and Jordan, which will be 
badly bruised by the cutoff of Iraqi trade, 
and for Egypt to defray some of the costs of 
keeping its force in Saudi Arabia. Other 
proposals include offering technological 
assistance to build a water-desalination 
plant in Saudi Arabia and the dispatch of 
noncombat medical, communications and 
transportation personnel to help in the 
Saudis’ defense. Japan must scramble 
harder than some countries to secure new 
energy supplies during the embargo: 13% 
of Japan’s oil imports formerly came from 
Iraq and Kuwait. 

The crisis has also triggered a new 
debate in Japan over its long-standing 
constitutional restrictions against over- 
seas military involvement. Late last week 
Tokyo apparently began to consider send- 
ing minesweepers to the Middle East. 
Such a move would be extremely contro- 
versial, not only within Japan but also in 
the rest of Asia. 


West German sailors load their minesweeper 
with liquid provisions before setting sail 
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ABritish Jaguar fighter, painted for the 
desert, takes off for Saudi Arabia 


SOUTH ASIA. The only non-Western, 
non-Arab countries to join the anti-Sad- 
dam military effort are, not by coinci- 
dence, both Muslim and highly dependent 
on U.S. aid. Pakistan receives an average 
of $600 million a year from Washington, 
and Bangladesh gets $135 million. Offi- 
cially, both decided to send token forces in 
response to a request from King Fahd to 
protect the Islamic shrines of Mecca and 
Medina, but it was plain enough that U.S. 
urgings had played a role. The decisions to 
deploy were not well received in either 
country. In a front-page article in the 
Frontier newspaper, Mushahid Hussain, a 
leading Pakistani columnist, charged that 
the new government had “compromised 
national sovereignty and weakened na- 
tional security.” 


AUSTRALIA. In a rare display of solidarity, 
Labor Prime Minister Bob Hawke and Con- 
servative opposition leader John Hewson 
stood together last week in Sydney harbor to 
bid farewell to three Australian warships 
headed for the gulf region. The general pub- 
lic was less enthusiastic. Vari- 
ous polls showed 55% of Aus- 
tralians oppose the dispatch of 
the vessels; many compared it 
to Australia’s vain support for 
the U.S. in Vietnam. 


Can such a diverse array of 
interests remain in concert? It 
must. Without the fragile alli- 
ance, the U.S. would probably 
still win a war against Iraq. 
But the prospects for a lasting 
solution in the region depend 
on keeping the struggle be- 
tween a unified international 
community and a belligerent 
Arab state from degenerating 
into a collision only between 
George Bush and Saddam 
Hussein — Reported by 
Cathy Booth/Ankara, John Kohan/ 
Moscow and William Mader/London 
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The week of 
August 26, 1990. 


Summer 

is winding 
down, but 
the deals at 
K mart are 
heating up. 


Power Painter. Paint in a 
fraction of the time with Wagner 
power products. Model 200/ ‘A. 
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Power Roller Plus 


Power Roller Plus™ with 
automatic paint feed and fingerti 
flow control ........... 67.00 


Glidden Spred House Flat Exterior. 
Save on fast-drying, easy-cleanup 
Glidden paint in a wide choice 4! 
COGS rea LS 11.97 


Enter the Glidden “Tour America” 
Sweepstakes. It's your chance to 
win. a 1990 Columbia aad 
Trailer, No purchase necessa 
Sweepstakes ends 9/8/90. Details 
in store. 


Boy Fresh Look Satin Interior 
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7% — Onsale Aug, 26-Sept. 1, 1990, at 
all U.S.A. Kmart stores. 


The quality you need, 
the_price you want. 
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A visit to 
K mart can be 
very entertaining. 
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Jessica and_Stephanie Koch 
recently moved —with their 
parents, of course—to North 
Canton, Ohio. One of the first 
family outings? A trip to the 
local K mart store for a new 
videotape. It helped make the 
girls feel right at home. 



















There are over 14,000,000 

video cameras in the United 
States. Good thing that when 
you want tape there are 2,200 







Kmart stores. 





On sale Aug. 26-Sept. 1, 1990, at 
all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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VHFIUHF FM Stereo 


Gusdorf Oak-Finish Videotape 
Storage Cabinet holds up to 114 VHS 
or BETA tapes, compact discs, 
audiocassettes, Unassembled. 
Model-2415.... . ... 89.9 


[A] Soundesign Stereo comes with 
AM/FM receiver, dual gassette with 
high-speed dubbing, 4-function remote 
and component rack with record 
storage. Model 5007PKG. .179.00 


[B) GE Cassette Stereo has an 
equalizer, bookshelf speakers and 
dual cassette with high-speed 


as ..... 99,00 


Gemini UHF/VHF Indoor Antennas 
Models KM350, KM200 and KMS500 
PTL aes pte PaO 
*Our regular prices 
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Gemini Multi-Access Remote 
Control provides simple-to-use 
wireless control of TVs, VCRs and 
cable converters. Model MAC10 
34.96 


(C] Soundesign Rack Stereo fea- 
tures remote control, dual cassette 
with high-speed dubbing, a 5-band Mi 
equalizer and clock timer hy 
Model 5998K94 ......279.00 hy 





Kodak T-120 VHS Videotapes in 2-, 
4- or 6-hour recording times give 
you great color reproduction and 
clarity ........ 2.88 ea 
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The quality you need, {4 
the price you want. 1 

























Saving money.at 
K mart will make 
you feel good. 
And look good. 














Ashlee Gerrardi, 2%, of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is 
looking forward to the day she'll 
be in big girls’ undies, So is her 
mom. And when she 4s; they'll 
get them at E. 3rd StwK mart. 
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Hanes Her Way Panties for Girls 
Come in solids and prints. A 3-pair 
Ppack, just... eek 9 


Hanes Showtoons Cotton Briefs for 
Boys in the most popular cartoon 
characters. A 3-pair pack, just 3.99 


$3.00 mir's mail-in Leet on purchase ot 3 
packages. Details in store. 


Sharp Typewriter with 4,500 char- 
acter memory, 50,000 word-spell 
checker and auto anigt feed. Model 
PA-3020/PA-3100 Il”... 119.00 


Sharp Fax Machine with 5-page 
document feeder, auto fax/phone 
Switchover and 45-second is 
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And on This Map We See... 


Granted only limited access to the action, reporters scramble 
around the Middle East to cover the crisis 


FF: diplomats and military strategists, 
the key question arising from Iraq’s in- 
vasion of Kuwait was this: Could the crisis 
be resolved without war? For the nation’s 
TV networks, there was a question of al- 
most equal moment: Which would be first 
to get a correspondent into Baghdad? 

The first puzzle remains unanswered, 
but not the second. In a coup that left its ri- 
vals seething, ABC last Wednesday proudly 
displayed a tape of Nightline’s Ted Koppel 
conducting a softballing 50-minute inter- 
view with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz. “Scoops are getting hard- 
er and harder to get,” said Kop- 
pel, who had arrived in Baghdad 
the day before Dan Rather of 
css was able to enter Saddam 
Hussein's xenophobic dictator- 
ship. At the same time, to the 
dismay of his network col- 
leagues, NBC’s Garrick Utley 
was cooling his heels in Jordan. 
“We are being shut out for rea- 
sons we don’t understand,” said 
Cheryl Gould, a senior produc- 
er of NBC’s Nightly News. “It’s 
infuriating and frustrating.” 

Also on the sidelines were 
two Amman-based reporters 
from CNN, which had a special 
reason for suffering the pang of 
exclusion: Saddam Hussein re- 
portedly gets much of his infor- 
mation about world events from 
the network’s satellite broad- 
casts. An American engineer who 
escaped from Kuwait last week 
complained that CNN unwittingly 
caused a near panic among West- 
erners still there with its grisly 
prophecies of what chemical war- 
fare would do to the city. 

The gulf crisis was a tough 
story for the press to cover for several rea- 
sons. First, Iraq is anything but an open soci- 
ety. Second, the Defense Department dis- 
played the same kind of stuff-the-press 
attitude it had shown during the invasions of 
Grenada and Panama. On the grounds— 
false, as it turned out—that the Saudis were 
reluctant to admit American reporters, De- 
fense officials were slow to activate the Pen- 
tagon press pool, which meant that there 
was no media coverage at all when the first 
USS. military units landed, 

Complained Michael Getler, the for- 
eign-news editor of the Washington Post: 
“This Administration doesn’t think much 
of the press, and they don’t include it in 
their planning.” By week's end TIME man- 








led the way witha 
for CBS and 
Co., that marked a 22 

the same week a year ago. 








aged to get three reporters into Saudi Ara- 
bia, including national-security correspon- 
dent Bruce van Voorst, who flew into 
Riyadh with U.S. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney. 

The limitations on access were particu- 
larly tough on the networks, where wars 
and even rumors of wars send anchors 
packing their bags to report the story first- 
hand. During the early days of the crisis, 
nightly newscasts made do with familiar 
tricks: stock footage of Iraqi tanks maneu- 
vering and Saddam grimacing, troops in 


THE NATION WAS WATCHING 


For the first time in more than two years, the 
networks’ nightly newscasts during the first 
stages of the gulf crisis had more viewers than 
prime-time shows did. In the week of Aug. 6, ABC 
rating, compared with 
for NBC. For Peter Jennings & 
crease over ratings in 





camouflage uniforms on tarmacs of south- 
ern U.S. bases, grave-faced reporters 
standing outside the White House or in 
front of unimaginative maps. 

Meanwhile, both network and print re- 
porters set up shop on the periphery of the 
main event. John Kifner of the New York 
Times and Bill McLaughlin of cas, among 
others, opted for Cairo as a listening post, 
because of its good communications and 
the quality of its diplomatic sources. At 
times, though, video footage from the 
Egyptian capital seemed curiously remote 
from the action—notably one segment in 
which Harry Smith of cBs sailed down the 
Nile in a felucca, chatting about the city’s 
history. Easily surpassing CBs in irrelevan- 
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cy, NBC later ran an interview with Egypt's 
aging sex symbol (and bridge expert), 
Omar Sharif—complete with clips from 
Lawrence of Arabia. 

Other journalists opted for Bahrain or 
one of the United Arab Emirates. Under 
an unwritten rule imposed by their skittish 
hosts, reporters based there usually gave 
their stories the vague dateline “In the Per- 
sian Gulf.” Among the advantages offered 
by the Emirates, in addition to sleek air- 
ports and well-run hotels, was the availabil- 
ity of planes and helicopters for hire. 

Usually the most impulsive of network 
Bigfoots, Dan Rather interrupted a brief 
European vacation to anchor the CBS 
nightly newscasts from Amman, Jordan. 
Frequently clad in a spiffy trench coat, 
Rather understandably gave perhaps too 

much emphasis to the role that King Hus- 
| sein hoped to play as an intermediary. As 
for Koppel, he began negotiat- 
ing for a visa to Iraq while cov- 
ering the Arab summit in Cairo, 
and later pressed his case dur- 
ing a three-hour dinner with 
King Hussein. After Foreign 
Minister Aziz agreed to a one- 
on-one interview, Koppel and a 
10-member ABC crew flew from 
Amman to Baghdad on a com- 
mercial flight. On Thursday, 
however, Koppel was bluntly 
“invited” to leave the country. 
Rather stayed, hoping for an 
even bigger coup: an interview 
with Saddam. 

In Saudi Arabia members 
of the Pentagon’s late-starting 
pool chafed against arbitrary re- 
strictions on their coverage. For 
example, reporters were not to 
disclose the pool’s location, dis- 
cuss weapons and operational 
plans or quote G.Ls by name. 
By contrast, noted Frank Au- 
kofer of the Milwaukee Journal, 
the supposedly press-wary Sau- 
dis allowed pool members in- 
side secret air-defense posts 
and made commanders avail- 
able for interviews. 

The silent center of the crisis was occu- 
pied Kuwait—silent, that is, to virtually all 
but the Washington Post, which printed sev- 
cral stories from the city by its Middle East 
correspondent, Caryle Murphy. Based in 
Cairo, Murphy had been sent to Kuwait late 
last month as Iraqi threats mounted, and 
she was there when the invasion took place. 
One of her most vivid reports, a firsthand 
account of life under the occupation, ap- 
peared in the paper last week without a by- 
line. Editors will not say how Murphy smug- 
gled out the story or where she is now. No 
wonder. Full disclosure, and Iraqi soldiers 
would come calling. —By John Elson. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Washington and Leslie 
Whitaker/New York 
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Fire at El Capitan 


A horrific blaze at Yosemite reignites a heated debate: Should forest 
fires be extinguished or allowed to burn themselves out? 


—— 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


lames danced from treetop to 
treetop, and a thick pall of acrid 
smoke descended on the valley. 
The majestic stands of giant se- 
quoias were difficult to make out, and 
the monolithic granite landmarks—El 
Capitan, Sentinel Rock and Half Dome- 
were all but invisible. Perhaps the most 
beautiful and certainly among the most 
popular of national parks, California’s 
Yosemite was shrouded in gloom last week 
as three major wildfires, triggered by 
lightning strikes the week before, swept 
through the pristine forest. Residents of 
nearby towns fled their homes, and for the 
first time in its 100-year history, Yosemite 
was closed. Some 10,000 visitors trapped 
overnight in the park’s central valley were 
finally led out at 4:30 the next morning 
along roads flanked by blazing trees. The 
scene brought back frightening memories 
of 1988, when nearly half of Yellowstone 
National Park was engulfed in flame. 

This time, though, man was able to beat 
back the fiery force of nature. Ten days af- 
ter the conflagrations started, a corps of 
more than 15,000 fire fighters finally had 
them largely contained, and officials began 
to let visitors back into sections of the park 
But the damage done was severe: some 
24,000 acres of forest were gone. The town 
of Foresta, which lies within the park, lost 
66 of its 86 buildings, and ranches on Yo- 
semite’s edges were charred 

The park’s wildfires were only one 
patch in a mosaic of destruction all across 
the Far West. In California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, 195,000 
acres were still aflame at the end of the 
week, and in the vast wilderness of Alaska 
another 2 million acres were burning. Now 
in its fourth consecutive year of drought, 
the western edge of the nation is one big 
tinderbox, and a single spark is enough to 
kindle an inferno. So far this year, 10 fire 
fighters have died, 740 homes and other 
buildings have been destroyed, thousands 
more have been threatened, and property 
damage has run into the millions of dollars 
In all, more than 3.6 million acres of forest 
have been turned to stumps and ashes. 
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Even if this fire season ended today, it 
would be twice as bad as last year’s, and the 
second worst since 1983. 

As homeowners confront the black- 
ened remains of their belongings and 
Americans wonder if the parks will survive 
long enough to be seen by their children, 
an old question arises anew: Is enough be- 
ing done to prevent fires and to stop them 
once they start? The issue flared two years 
ago in the wake of the Yellowstone fires. 
That disaster was blamed on the National 
Park Service’s decade-old policy of letting 
some fires burn unhindered. 

The idea behind “let-it-burn” is rea- 
sonable enough. Fire has always been es- 
pecially prevalent in the West, and over 








thousands of years the forests have adapt- 
ed. Some trees, like giant sequoias, have 
evolved a thick, flame-resistant bark. The 
sequoias and others actually depend on 
fire to make their cones pop open, spread- 
ing seeds for the next generation of growth. 
Periodic blazes clear underbrush and let in 
sunlight to nourish the seedlings. 

If the underbrush is left to accumulate 
too long, a small fire can turn into a catas- 
trophe. “We used to have a Smokey Bear 
philosophy that all fire is bad,” says 
Park Service spokesman Dwayne Collier. 
“Now we accept that it has a natural and 


useful role.” Environmentalists agree. | 


“There’s really no controversy here,” says 
Steve Whitney, director of the national 
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parks program at the Wilderness Society. 

Accordingly, the Park Service reversed 
its long-standing policy in the late 1970s. 
Natural blazes that did not threaten people | 
or property were allowed to take their 
course, and park officials would sometimes 
start fires intentionally. But the term let-it- 
burn is a misnomer, says Elmer Hurd, head 
of the service’s fire-management branch, 
“We don’t ignore fires,” he says. “We con- 
tinually monitor them.” In Yellowstone, 
rangers finally stepped in when the flames 
got out of hand, but it was too late. By the 
time autumn rains finally quenched the 
fires, some 1 million acres had gone up in 
smoke. It was a public relations fiasco, and 
the Park Service moved quickly to review 
its procedures. In the end, though, while 
some details were changed, the overall pol- 
icy remained the same. The reason the Yo- 
semite fires were attacked quickly and ef- 
fectively is that they started in areas near 
towns and thus had to be put out immedi- 
ately. Says Hurd: “There was no question 
about what we would do.” 

The Yosemite episode seems to vindi- 
cate the Park Service’s strategy—and at 
the same time makes it clear that the old 
suppress-all-fires system caused more 
problems than it solved. Last week’s blazes 
spread quickly not only because of drought 
but also because decades’ worth of excess 
brush had accumulated during the years 
before controlled burning began. 

The manpower and equipment for fight- 
ing the Yosemite wildfires came largely 
from the Boise Interagency Fire Center, in 
Idaho, which dispatches fire fighters across 
the country and coordinates their efforts. 
More than 23,000 have been mobilized this 
summer, including 2,000 U.S. Army troops. 
“Right now we've nearly reached our ceil- 
ing,” says information officer Reed Jarvis. 
“If we had any greater demands, we would 
be sorely stressed.” More troops could be 
called up within days, but that might not be 
fast enough in case of a major blaze. 

Thanks to higher humidity, cooler tem- 
peratures and diminishing winds, the 
flames have begun to die down in every 
state except Alaska. But while weather will 
always be the dominant factor in starting 
and sustaining fires, the amount of damage 
they cause depends on the choices individ- 
uals make. Fire fighters are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about places like San- | 
ta Barbara, Calif., where residential areas 
are encroaching on wilderness. Fires are as 
much a part of the Western environment 
as hurricanes are on the barrier islands of 
the East and Gulf coasts. And people who 
choose to live in such places are automati- 
cally putting their lives and possessions 
at risk. — Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 











Lighting backfires to burn potential fuel 
and choke off the main blaze, fire fighters 
go on the offensive in and near Yosemite 
National Park. In rough terrain like this, 
the job is like hand-to-hand combat. 
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Guilty, Guilty, Guilty 





J urors On the case of three black youths 
| @ charged with raping and beating the 
young woman known as the Central Park 
Jogger had spun the deliberations out for 10 
days. It was enough to make the prosecution 
fret about the outcome of its trial in what 
prosecutor Elizabeth Lederer called “one of 
the most vicious and brutal 
crimes in the history of New 
York.” And enough to inspire a 
futile defense motion for a mis- 
trial on the ground that jurors as 
fatigued as these could not arrive 
at a fair verdict. Coming after a 
two-month-long trial conducted 
in Manhattan amid sputtering ra- 
cial tensions, the unexpectedly 
long pause provoked the tabloid 
New York Post to fill its front 
page with a boldface question 
that probably spoke for a great 
many New Yorkers: WHERE'S 
THE VERDICT? 


When at last the jury of 10 Antron McCray 


Three defendants in the notorious Central Park Jogger case 
are convicted of rape but not attempted murder 


| 30-year-old investment banker accosted 
while on one of her nightly runs. 

Antron McCray, 16, Raymond Santana, 
15, and Yusef Salaam, 16, were found not 
guilty of attempted murder and sodomy but 
guilty of all the other major charges—rape, 
assault and riot. Salaam had given the trial its 
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Yusef Salaam 





men and two women handed it up 
at 6:50 p.m. Saturday, it triggered 
emotional outbursts in the jam-packed state 
supreme court. Relatives of the defendants 
cheered at the first words of “not guilty” but 
grew solemn as a stream of guilty verdicts 
followed. The jury reached identical ver- 
dicts on each of the three defendants alleged 
to have been part of a band of perhaps 30 
youths whose maraudings on the night of 
April 19, 1989, reached a hideous climax in 
the raping and beating of a 5-ft. 5-in., 100-Ib. 





A hideous crime that drew headlines around the world. 


most surprising twist when he became the 
only defendant to take the stand; he was also 
the only one of six youths indicted in the case 
who did not sign a written confession or 
make incriminating admissions on video- 
tape. Each of the three, as a youthful offend- 
er, faces a prison term of five to 10 years. 

As jury foreman Earle Fisher read the 
verdicts, the sitting defendants displayed lit- 
tle emotion except for a couple of sighs and 




















Tallyho! 


In Texas, tracking convicts 
is “the ultimate hunt”’ 
erry Hodge is a Texas sportsman whose 


J usual idea of a good time is venturing 
into the wild for a little game hunting. But 
in the spring of 1989, Hodge, vice chairman 

of the Texas board of criminal justice, in- 
| vited two buddies to join him on what he 
called “the ultimate hunt.” The quarry: a 
convict from the penitentiary. 

While Hodge and his friends ate lunch, 
an inmate from the Huntsville prison was 
released on state property and told to “lay 
track” by crossing streams, walking in cir- 
cles, and finally climbing a tree stump. Lat- 
era pack of baying hounds was let loose on 
the convict’s trail. Hodge and his friends 
mounted horses to join in the chase. When 
located, the inmate was sitting on the 
stump, wearing a padded “fight suit” in the 








midst of the frenzied canines. To com- 
memorate the good time, Hodge bought 
jackets, which were embroidered with the 
slogan THE ULTIMATE HUNT, and gave 
them to his two pals. 

But the celebratory mood turned sour 
| last week after the event was revealed by 
| the press. Critics snarled at Hodge for tak- 
ing nonprison officials along on the chase 
and for insensitivity in ordering the jackets. 
The fuss spilled into the Governor's race 





| Ready for the “dog boy” 
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conspicuous slumping. But there were 
shocked mutterings of “Oh, my God!” and 
head shaking among families and friends. 
The jogger herself made only one appear- 
ance at the trial, testifying for 12 minutes and 
telling jurors she remembered nothing 
about what had happened to her. Doctors 
considered it “miraculous” that she recov- 
ered at all from the bashings with a rock, a 
brick and a 12-in. metal pipe. Indeed, her as- 
sailants had left her for dead, naked in a mud 
puddle and gagged with her bloody shirt. 
When found, her skull badly fractured, she 


had lost two-thirds of her blood, had a body | 


temperature of only 80° and, doctors said, 
, seemed close to death. Though 
the victim returned to work on 
Wall Strect this year, she suffers 
a visibly scarred face as well as 
lingering disabilities—double 
vision, a lost sense of smell, an un- 
steady gait from a damaged sense 
of balance. 

The courtroom had_ barely 
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began. Two jurors confided that 
the attempted-murder charge 
gave the panel the most trouble, 
leading to “shouting and scream- 
ing.” One juror, they said, had 
been holding out for a not-guilty 
verdict on the rape and first- 
degree-assault charges until the 
very last phase of the delibera- 
tions. Roy Innis, director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, commended the verdicts as 
“intelligent,” adding that it was “reason- 
able” that the defendants were not found 
guilty of attempted murder, since they had 
shown no premeditation. Speaking through 
a friend, the jogger refused comment on the 
ground that other defendants are still await- 
ing trial. — By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Barbara Goldberg/New York 


because Hodge also serves as Republican 
candidate Clayton Williams’ spokesman 
on prison issues. His Democratic oppo- 
nent, state Treasurer Ann Richards, start- 
ed howling for Hodge’s departure. State 
legislator Ron Wilson denounced the use 
of inmates as prey as “a slave sport.” He 
vowed to introduce legislation to end the 
hunts, which take place several times a 
week at 25 of the state’s 35 prisons. 

Prison spokesman David Nunnelee 
claims chasing after “dog boys,” as the pris- 
oners are called, is necessary to hone the 
tracking skills of the 680 hounds used to run 
down escapees. Hodge ruefully concedes 
that the jackets were in bad taste, and has 
apologized for bringing nonprison officials 


| onthe hunt. He has even offered to “run the | 


track” himself and have a pack of reporters 
chase after him. If the hunts are outlawed, 
those most disappointed might be the “dog 
boys.” Prisoners who volunteer to be pur- 
sued have time cut from their sentences. 
And at least one former inmate described 
his experience as “a blast.” s 


emptied before the postmortems | 
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Financial strength is the fruit 


of thoughtful planning and grows 


out of a sound investment philoso- 


phy. At Mutual of America, a 
seasoned professional staff exam- 
ines potential investments daily, 
carefully judges the opportunities 
available, then selects investment 
vehicles that promise the best 
return without putting client 
money at undue risk. It invests 


prudently and reaps a prudent 


“Mutual of America is one of the most 
) financially-sound insurance companies 
in America. You can benefit from that.” 


William J. Flynn Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 


reward. Pension money and indi- 
vidual investments are wisel) 
managed and are as secure as 
possible. This careful management 
of investments has allowed Mutual 
of America to maintain one of the 
highest quality portfolios in the 
insurance industry. We are proud 
of our performance and what it 
means to our clients 

Like to know more about 
Mutual of America and its family of 
companies? Contact us at Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10103 
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The Difference is Caring. 











Here's your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 






Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 


Age 4 


What would you do if you sawa 
lost, frightened child? 


You'll see that your money is going where 
it’s needed most ~ into effective 
tailor-made programs which help your 
sponsored child, his family and community 
help themselves. 

In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll 
make it possible for a child and family to 
have better nutrition, health programs, 
income, schooling ~ and hope. That's only 

72 cents a day. Imagine. Your spare change 
could change a child’s life. 
Please don't wait. 
If you saw a child in need, you wouldn't wait. 
You'd help that instant. Please don’t wait now, 
either. Achieve a small moral victory! 


i probably stop, brush away his tears, 
and help him find his way. Without even thinking 
about it. And there’s a reason. 

You know what's right. 

And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct...by reaching out to one 
desperately poor child, thousands of miles away. 
With your personal caring and help. 

This is made possible because Childreach 
Sponsorship is a program of PLAN International USA 
(formerly Foster Parents Plan) — one of the oldest and 
most respected sponsorship organizations in the world. 
For over 53 years, PLAN International has been a 
leader in linking caring sponsors with needy children 
and their families overseas. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can help a child who 
seldom has enough to eat. A decent place to sleep. 
Medical care. The chance to learn. Or hope. 

It’s your choice. 

You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country where you'd 
like to help. In return, you'll receive pictures of the 
child. Detailed reports from our on-sight overseas 
staff. And letters written in the child’s or 
family’s own words. 


Become a Childreach Sponsor. 
Call PLAN International USA at 


1-800-225-1234 


In Ri call 738-5600 
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childreach 


PON SOR SH CP 


Help so personal, you touch a child for life 
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| Yes, | want to reach out and make a difference. 
| Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to: Enclosed is my first $22 monthly sponsorship Mr Mrs. Miss Ms L365 | 
| The child who has been waiting the check.Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my aa | 
longest, or sponsored child's photo and case history 
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PLAN International USA 
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Winning One 
For Ol’ Thoreau 


Although 42 units were to be 
set aside for low-to-moderate- 


income tenants, the notion of 


erecting 139 condominiums in 
Henry David Thoreau’s be- 
loved Walden Woods riled con- 
servationists in Massachusetts. 
Opposition sprang up as soon 
as developer Philip DeNor- 
mandie floated the proposal in 
1986. Yet with the 25-acre site 
priced at $3.5 million, who 
could buy it for preserving? No- 
body, it turned out, until Don 
Henley, formerly of the Eagles, 
got on the case. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Game of 
The Name 


Wilson: underclass act 


COURTS 


Finders 
Keepers 


In 1988 the Columbus America 
Discovery Group made two ma- 
jor discoveries. First, 1/4 miles 
down in the Atlantic, 160 miles 
off South Carolina, it located 
the S.S. Central America, a side- 
wheel steamer that sank 133 
years ago with as much as 6 tons 
of gold on board. Second, the 
Ohio outfit found out that a big 
gold find attracts treasure lov- 
ers who do their hunting in 
court. A numerous rabble of lit- 
igants lurched into federal 
court to grab whatever they 





Starting last April, Henley 
enlisted fellow singers Bonnie 
Raitt, Arlo Guthrie and Jimmy 
Buffett to help raise money, 
and by last week they had 
cooked up enough pro-preser- 
vation sentiment to inspire the 
Hearst Corp. to donate a 
$100,000 down payment on the 
historic spread. The Walden 
Woods Project will also pay 
$50,000 for the developer’s 
agreement not to build on an 
adjacent 25-acre plot. 

Besides coming up with the 
rest of the purchase price by the 
end of 1991, Henley and his col- 
leagues face the daunting task of 
finding an alternative site for the 
affordable housing. Still, conser- 
vationists are optimistic. si 


American society does not do 
nearly enough to improve the 
lot of the poor, but it puts its 
whole heart into sprucing up 
the nomenclature used to de- 
scribe them. Now sociologist 
William Julius Wilson has sug- 
gested that the term underclass 
be replaced by, well, maybe, 
“ghetto poor.” 

Wilson believes the long- 
familiar term may need to be 
set aside “because it has be- 
come a code word for inner- 
city blacks [and] has enabled 
journalists to focus on unflat- 
tering behavior in the ghet- 
to.”” Wilson, however, added 
that he was just advancing an 
idea, and would probably con- 
tinue to use underclass in his 
own work, a 


Golden booty of bars and coins from the Atlantic deeps 
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The winners in the battle of Walden Woods 


LOS ANGELES 


AVoice 
In The Night 


Los Angeles is so deluged with 
street gangs—70,000 to 100,000 
members at last count—that 
simply keeping track of them is 
a monumental task. To help 
with the job, the city’s proba- 
tion officers are testing a new 
electronic Rube Goldberg de- 
vice. Whenever word comes 
that a rumble could be in the 
offing, a $19,000 voice-analysis 
software system is supposed to 
telephone gang members on 
probation and warn them to 
stay off the streets. The com- 
puter first asks whoever is on 
the line to state his name and a 





1990 


few key words, then matches 
the responses with prerecorded 
voice samples. During violent 
periods, those whose voices 
don’t match up are subject to 
punishment, since the proba- 
tion office requires them to be 
in their homes. 

Before the system can work, 
officials concede, voice prints 
of all gang members must be 
obtained. Then officials have to 
figure out why gang members 
would pay attention to a re- 
corded message when the re- 
peated pleas of parents, teach- 
ers and police to stay off the 

| street often go unheeded. Still, 
| if a pilot study is successful, the 
system will be extended to the 
rest of Los Angeles County and 
will be tested in other states. 


could of the estimated $1 bil- 
lion treasure. 

Insurance firms claimed 
part of the loot because they 
had paid claims on the ship. Co- 
lumbia University wanted a 
share for furnishing some es- 
sentially useless information 
New York State demanded 
anything due defunct New 
York companies. But last week 
federal Judge Richard B. Kel- 
lam of the Norfolk District told 
the gold-grabbers’ plaintiffs 
they were all wet. Now, barring 
a reversal, two-thirds of the 
treasure will go to 166 investors 
who backed the 13-year search, 
and the rest will be divided 
among about 25 partners. a 
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Plymouth Acclaim 


Save $750° 


Dodge Spirit 
Save *750* 


Plymouth Sundance 


Save 750° 


All incentive programs save you money. This one could 
save your life! You get Zero Percent Financing or a cash 
saving of up to $1,000 depending on the car you choose? 
Before you've made your best deal. And every car shown 
here has a driver's air bag. On some of the competition’s 
cars, it’s an option that could cost you $850! 


*On select, new "90 dealer stock. Short-term financing for qualified retail buyer through 
Chrysler Credit. Longer-term rates available. Hurry! Offer ends soon. **Based on an 
independent preference test of 50 people who would consider buying an import. ' Always 
remember to wear your seat belt. ’Based on 1989 M_Y. Corp. avg. fuel economy 





N.Y. Fifth Avenue 
Salon and Landau 
Save*1000* 

These are from the best of Chrysler. Including Dodge 
Spirit and Shadow; Plymouth Acclaim and Sundance. 
They beat Honda Accord and Civic for overall superiority?’ 
There’s also Chrysler Fifth Avenue and Dodge Dynasty. 
The Ultimate Incentive. 

It doesn’t just save you money. It can save your life. 


Advantage: Chrysler. ty 


Dodge Dynasty 


Save $1000" 


Dodge Shadow 
Save $750* 
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Mesinn atear-gas cloud as sellin ae to restore the peace: <maee obstacle on the painful road to abolishing apartheid 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Roar of the Lions 


The official armed struggle may be suspended, but bloody tribal violence 
threatens to split the black majority and destroy Mandela’s authority 











By GUY D. GARCIA 


he slaughter began with an inci- 

dent all too familiar in South Afri- 

ca’s seething black urban town- 

ships. Returning from a Sunday 
drinking session in a local shebeen, or pub, a 
noisy group of Xhosa migrant workers from 
the grim, single-sex hostels of Tokoza 
township clashed with a crowd of Zulu ri- 
vals. Insults were traded, weapons bran- 
dished. When the dust settled, a man lay 
dead. Some said the victim was a Zulu killed 
by Xhosas, others a Xhosa killed by Zulus. 
In the end it hardly mattered: the murder 
unleashed tribal-based animosities that 





| date back centuries and have claimed 4,000 


people over the past three years. 

The conflagration of factional fighting 
last week went on for six days. It left at least 
200 people dead and hundreds wounded— 
in one week, more black civilians died than 


the African National Congress's guerrilla | 





campaign killed in 30 years. As the bloodlet- 
ting raged, the A.N.c. found itself standing 
side by side with the government of Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk in desperately trying to 
bring peace to the strife-torn townships. 

In the Tokoza, Katlehong and Vos- 
loorus sections around Johannesburg, rov- 
ing bands of Zulus set houses on fire and at- 
tacked fleeing residents with guns, spears 
and butcher knives. Whole villages fled in 
terror as Zulu impis went on the warpath, 
kicking up dust with their traditional war 
dances and waving sticks, pangas and stab- 
bing spears. Some victims were doused with 
gasoline and set aflame; others were hacked 
to death with axes. As the carnage spread to 
Soweto, at least 35 people died. Police tore 
down barricades of burning tires and debris 
and used tear gas and armored vehicles to 
keep the warring factions apart. 

The bloody outbreak is a setback for 
Nelson Mandela and the A.N.c., which only 
two weeks earlier had announced that it 





was suspending its 29 years of armed strug- 
gle against the government. Complicating 
matters further is the political dimension of 
the tribal warfare, which is linked to a long- 
standing feud between Mandela’s A.N.c. 
and the Inkatha movement led by Mango- 
suthu Buthelezi, Chief Minister of Kwa- 
zulu, the tribal homeland of the country’s 7 
million Zulus. While Inkatha leaders have 
publicly deplored the killings, the violence 
is considered a sign of the Zulus’ frustration 
over De Klerk’s failure to include them in 
negotiations for a new constitution. 

The political face-off between the 
A.N.C. and the mostly Zulu Inkatha mem- 
bership has long threatened to break the 
black majority apart. Buthelezi, who was 
once an active member of the A.N.c.’s 
Youth League, persistently condemned 
the outlawed congress for its policy of vio- 
lence and has always maintained that his 
1.5 million-member Inkatha movement is 
more representative of South Africa’s 
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blacks. From its outposts in exile, the 
A.N.C. called Buthelezi a puppet of the 
South African government and a traitor to 
the black cause and threatened to have him 
assassinated. 

Tensions between the two groups have 
grown even worse since last February, 
when the government released Mandela, a 
Xhosa from the Transkei, from prison and 
legalized the A.N.c. Mandela had agreed 
to talk with Buthelezi but then abruptly 
canceled the meeting. When young A.N.C. 
radicals began to assert themselves in the 
townships, many of the older, traditionalist 
Zulus decided it was time to teach the up- 
starts a lesson. “When they began calling 
us Zulu donkeys, we reminded them that 
all Xhosas are dogs,” said a Tokoza hostel 
dweller. “Now they know that the Zulu 
donkeys are lions.” 

Mandela and De Klerk held an urgent, 
unscheduled meeting in Pretoria to discuss 
ways to stanch the bloodletting and agreed 
that the rival black organizations should 
establish joint committees in the townships 
to cooperate with police in implementing a 
cease-fire. Next day Mandela met with 
Law and Order Minister Adriaan Vlok in 
Soweto, where both men made an appeal 
for calm and agreed to set up a “peace fo- 
rum” composed of police, A.N.c. and In- 
katha representatives. 





iolence also surfaced at the other 

end of the political spectrum. In 

Vryheid in northern Natal, a 

tear-gas bomb believed to have 
| been thrown by right-wing extremists went 
off in a meeting hall where De Klerk was 
| about to address a crowd of whites. Un- 
daunted, De Klerk moved the meeting out- 
side and reaffirmed that there was “no 
turning back” from his policy of seeking a 
new social order. 

Nevertheless the incident was a sober- 
ing reminder of political divisions within 
De Klerk’s camp and the likelihood that 
conservatives will not hesitate to use inter- 
tribal warfare as an excuse to slow or halt 
reforms. More damaging perhaps is the ef- 
fect the riots could have on the credibility 
of Mandela, who may find it harder to con- 
vince nervous whites that any political 
deals struck with the A.n.c. would be re- 
spected by all black South Africans. 

By week’s end a relative calm was re- 
stored through most of the country, yet it 
was clear that the peace would only be tem- 
porary without a binding truce between 
Mandela and Buthelezi. Agreeing that no 
solution could be found “without the in- 
volvement” of his rivals, Mandela said per- 
haps he and Buthelezi could address peace 
rallies together. But, he added, “there have 
been many complicating factors.” When 
both sides count the final cost of this week’s 
encounters, the numbers of dead and the 
cries for vengeance will certainly further 
slow progress along the painful road to 
abolishing apartheid. — Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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PAKISTAN 


The Hunt Is On 





A caretaker government begins to investigate Benazir Bhutto 
and zeroes in on her husband’s business connections 


hen Pakistan’s President, Ghulam 

Ishaq Khan, dismissed the govern- 
ment of Benazir Bhutto on charges of cor- 
ruption and incompetence two wecks ago, 
he promised new elections on Oct. 24. Most 
Pakistanis received that assurance with 
skepticism: delaying elections in the wake of 
a coup or sudden change in government has 
become an established national tradition. 
Those reservations hardened last week 
when caretaker Prime Minister Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, a Bhutto enemy, pushed for- 
ward a process of “accountability,” which 
principally involves investigating crimes 
committed by the old regime. “The govern- 
ment had become stinkingly corrupt,” Jatoi 
told TIME last week. 

As Jatoi’s government hunts for evi- 
dence of corruption, its central target is 
Asif Zardari, Bhutto’s husband, who has 
been charged with using his wife's political 
position to further his business deals. Said 
Jatoi: “A 10% commission had to be paid 
to get permission for setting up any proj- 
ect. Commissions had to be paid to get 
bank loans . . . Zardari is a party to all that 
happened. He is the kingpin.” As part of 
the investigation, the police arrested four 
of Zardari’s friends, including Iqbal Me- 
mon, a partner in his construction busi- 
ness. Three workers of Bhutto’s Pakistan 
People’s Party were picked up as well. Says 
a former minister in Bhutto's Cabinet: 
“The game plan seems to be to arrest peo- 
ple close to Asif so that the skeletons can 
be forced out of the closet.” 

Jatoi is particularly biting in his person- 
al attacks on Bhutto. Says he: “As Prime 
Minister, Bhutto was arrogant, corrupt and 


inefficient. She didn’t fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the people ... and she has dam- 
aged the democratic process so badly that 
it will take some time to heal the wounds.” 

Though most Pakistanis support the in- 
vestigations, the new government has not 
escaped controversy. Its decision last week 
to send troops to Saudi Arabia to support 

| the international action against Iraq met 
with a wary popular response. 

To temper criticism and rally some na- 
tionalistic fervor, the army announced 
that it had repelled an Indian attack. Is- 
lamabad claims it crushed an Indian at- 
tempt to capture an outpost in the Kel 
sector of Azad Kashmir, a nominally inde- 
pendent slice of Kashmir that is actually 
under Islamabad’s control. While the In- 
dians denied the attack, the Pakistani 
army portrayed it as a significant escala- 
tion in Indo-Pakistani tensions, accusing 
the Indians of using heavy artillery on the 
border for the first time. Jatoi, though, 
described the border skirmish as “not that 
serious.” 

Like any other politician preparing 
for an upcoming election, Jatoi is concen- 
trating his energies on bread-and-butter 
issues. At its first meeting, his 12-member 
caretaker Cabinet voted to lower prices 
of such staples as wheat and onions. The 
Cabinet also disbanded the controversial 
People’s Program, a $230 million welfare 
project that Bhutto allegedly used to pro- 
mote her party's interests. The big ques- 
tion that remains, however, is whether 
Jatoi will keep his appointment at the bal- 
lot box. By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 

| Anita Pratap/Islamabad 
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Prime Minister Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi calls his predecessor “arrogant and corrupt” 
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| De Maiziére: coalition in disarray 


EAST GERMANY 


Now You See 
It, Now You. . . 


With the economy in collapse 


and unification less than two | 


months away, East Germany's 
government last week began a 
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World Notes 





slide to oblivion. Prime Minister 
Lothar de Maiziére dismissed 
two leading Cabinet ministers 
and accepted the resignation of 
two others, throwing into disar- 
ray the broad coalition that has 
ruled the country since its first 
democratic elections last spring. 

De Maiziére’s ousting of his 
Finance Minister Walter Rom- 
berg and Agriculture Minister 
Peter Pollack, both backed by 
the rival Social Democrats, was 
an attempt to shift blame for 
East Germany’s enormous eco- 
nomic woes onto the spp. But 
those firings, along with the de- 
partures of the Justice and Eco- 
nomics ministers, also reflected 
the increasing irrelevance of the 
East German government. 
“Leading officials are resigning 
to try for positions at the local 
and regional levels,” says a 
senior East Berlin official. 
“They don’t want jobs that are 
about to disappear. Soon there 
will be no government atall.” = 





SOVIET UNION 


Too Much 
To Handle 


By all accounts, the 1990 harvest 
should have been good news for 
Mikhail Gorbachev. After five 
years of the worst yields in mod- 
erm Soviet history, the country 
has finally produced a bumper 
crop—up to 300 million tons of 
grain alone, vs. 211 million last 
year. Unfortunately, this bounty 
is in danger of perishing before 
it ever reaches market. An ex- 
| treme shortage of labor, ma- 
chinery, storage facilities and 








fuel is part of an old bureaucrat- 
ic system that has ceased func- 
tioning, and a new method of 
efficiently harvesting and trans- 
porting food has not yet been 
developed. Officials recruited 
thousands of additional workers 


and commandeered hundreds | 


of trucks and other equipment 


from factories, but more than 50 | 


million tons of grain may al- 
ready be spoiling in the fields. In 
the past, the Soviet government 
lost as much as one-third of the 
harvest, but this year, because 
the crops are so much larger, 
losses are likely to be much 
worse. @ 


For ence, a bountiful yield: but the bumper ¢ crop has nowhere to oo 

















VOVS—Vae—MOlwve 


Parched fields: wilted sunflowers in the South of France 


EUROPE 


The Long, 
Dry Summer 


At last, a few brief showers fell 
in Britain, France and Spain. 
Very brief. The spotty precipi- 
tation last week was not enough 
to reverse the effects of the 
worst drought to stifle the Con- 
tinent in decades. Intense heat 
over the past month has only 
aggravated the drastic water 
shortages afflicting countries 
from England to Turkey. While 
much of northern Europe is 
largely unaffected, in Spain and 
Italy, parched grasslands have 
become playgrounds for arson- 
ists. On the first weekend in 





| needs weren't the same. 





August, more than 3,100 acres 
of woodland near Livorno on 
the Tuscan coast went up in 
smoke. Agriculture and tour- 
ism have also been burned. In 
the olive-growing Puglia region 
of Italy, farmers face losses of 
up to $1 billion. Water taps in 
the hotels of Cagliari, Sardinia, 
run dry 15 hours a day. Britain 
and France have imposed stiff 
restrictions on water use—and 
heavy fines on wastrels. 

“You have to go back to the 
"40s to find a comparable situa- 
tion,” says Emmanuel Choisnel 
at France’s national weather in- 
stitute. “But even then, the 
The 
demand for water has increased 
enormously. This is serious.” @ 





Better Late 
Than Never 


Mikhail Gorbachev made a ges- 
ture to right old wrongs, but he 
may not have impressed all the 
victims. By executive order last 
week, he restored Soviet citizen- 
ship to 23 prominent exiles and 
émigrés who had the right 
stripped from them in the peri- 
od from 1966 to 1988. The list 
includes chess champion Victor 
Korchnoi, scientist Yuri Orlov 
and Nobel laureate writer Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. The deci- 
sion, said a Soviet official, was “a 
form of apology—maybe late, 
but it is an apology.” 

It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether Gorbachev's offer 
will be graciously accepted by all 
the exiles. While a Soviet 





Solzhenitsyn: back in the USSR? 


spokesman claimed that Solzhe- 
nitsyn, 71, had agreed to take 
back his citizenship, the novel- 
ist’s wife Natalya said, “No Sovi- 
et official has contacted us for 
the 16 years since my husband 
was exiled.” She insisted that it 
would be more important for 
the Kremlin to revoke the trea- 
son charges that provoked her 
husband's expulsion. . 
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Enthusiasm 


As the gulf crisis propels oil prices upward, 


U.S. wildcatters are eager to dig more wells 


* but lack the means to do so 


WOODBURY HOUSTON 


s the price of crude oil headec 
toward $30 per bbl. last wee 
the smile on Bud Champlin 
face broadened into a grin. The 
Oklahoma wildcatter has large oil holdings 
in south Texas and stands to make a sturdy 
profit from the run-up in oil prices that was 
precipitated by the Iraq crisis. Higher 
prices also made drilling ventures in west 
Texas and Oklahoma that he has been con- 
sidering look better. “No one’s he i 
the events in the Middle Ea: 
to make for some good activity here,” said 
Champlin. “If prices stay up, deals are go- 
ing to get done.” 

Oil drillers at first reacted cautiously to 
news from world petroleum markets. “Un- 
certainty is the problem,” said Julian Ma 

utive vice president of the Te 

Independent Producers & Royalty Owner: 
Association. “Too many people have got 
burned on the downside before.” But as 
prices kept rising through the week, opti- 
mism began to spread across the oil patch. 
Drilling companies prepared to scout for 
workers. Supply firms hastily took inven- 
tories of equipment. Geologists pulled out 
maps and started searching for choice 
wildcatting sites. “The price jump is look- 
ing more permanent,” said Houston oil- 
man Michael Prescott. “Hopefully, good 
times are coming.” 

That sentiment was echoed in Alaska, 
where oil money funds 85% of state spend- 
ing. Declining tax revenues last month 
forced Governor Steve Cowper to slice 
$325 million from the budget, but last we 
there was brief talk of restoring the cuts. 
Cowper pleaded with residents not to gloat 
over the expected revenue windfall. 

Oil drilling and production have al- 

y been on the rise for several months 
as a result of a small hike in prices. In south 
Texas’ Austin chalk formation near San 
Antonio, for example, dozens of new wells 
were sunk after engineers perfected a tech- 
nique of drilling into rock formations hori- 
zontally. Across the U.S. last week, 992 
drilling rigs were working, in contrast to 
858 a year ago. Still, that number is far 
short of the 4,500 operating at the height of 
the drilling boom in 1981. 

But even if prices stay in the $25- 
bbl. range for sev months and s 
are convinced that higher prices are here to 
stay for a while, the oil industry will not be 
able to rev up a new drilling boom. The oil 
business has shrunk and wasted since the glo- 

y days of the early ’80s. Thousands of geolo- 
sts, engineers, roughnecks and roustabouts 
scattered to take other jobs. Equipment was 
auctioned off, sold to scrap dealers or left to 
gather dust among the tumbleweeds. 
Houston oilman George Mitchell: The in- 
dustry has been devastated.” 

In west Texas’ vast Permian Basin, the 

drilling capital of the continental U.S., 


Drilling for black soldi in Midland, Texas 








years ago is in hot demand 


barely 104 rigs were running last week, 
down from 600 nine years ago. U.S, High- 
way 80 between Midland and Odessa, 
which was once a thriving tent city of tran- 
sient oil-rig workers, is now lined with half- 
empty warehouses. 

The slump was felt most acutely by the 
small independent oilmen who discover 
50% of America’s oil and gas. More than 
8,000 independent companies—two-thirds 
of the total—have gone out of business in 
the past four years. The number of drilling 
contractors has declined 60%, and many 
others are on the edge of bankruptcy. 
“Drillers need a co-signer now to buy a 
beer,” says Stephen Larkin of the Petro- 
leum Equipment Suppliers Association. 

More worrisome is the shortage of young 
engineers and geologists to staff the drilling 
sites. “Everybody's looking for workers,” 
said Bob Prock, who runs a recently re- 
opened Texas A&M class for roughnecks in 
Abilene. Last spring only 205 students at 
Texas A&M were enrolled in the petroleum 
engineering program; in 1983 there were 
1,600. “Companies weren't hiring, so stu- 
dents looked for careers elsewhere,” ex- 
plains department head Doug Von Gonten. 
At the University of Texas, a third of the 
graduate engineering students are foreign- 
ers who will probably return to their own 
countries. “Full-fledged machine operators 
are just not around,” laments Gil Tausch, a 
Houston manufacturer of drilling equip- 
ment. The industry is so shorthanded that it 
could get only 300 or so more rigs drilling on 
short notice. 


il-field equipment is also scarce. 

For example, the high-strength 

steel pipe that is used to rotate 

drill bits has become extremely 

difficult to get because only one U.S. com- 
pany still makes it. 

rhe problems of the financial industry 

will be another handicap. Banks and sav- 

ings and loan institutions still suffering 

from the bad loans made to drillers in the 

early ‘80s are not going to rush to sign up 

new applicants. “Nobody's got any mon- 

ey,” says Texas A&M economist Jared Ha- 

zleton. “Who's going to finance all the 





Oil-field equipment that sold as scrap a few With odds of 100 to 1 against striking it rich, 


geologists use computers to aid their search 
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To meet the new demand for workers, Texas 


A&M started a class for roughnecks in Abilene 





drilling? We won't attract neurosurgeons 
this time around.” Ralph Carestio Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the NCNB bank 
in Texas, is more optimistic. Says he: 
“There won't be a credit crunch for deals 
that make sense. An awful lot of produc- 
tion loans will start to look good again if 
prices stabilize in the low 20s.” 

Drillers are also not rushing to start 
work, because they know that most of the 
good wellsites have already been found. 
With only a few interruptions, U.S. oil pro- 
duction has been declining since 1970, 
when it peaked at 9.6 million bbl. a day. 
Output has dropped to 7 million bbl. a day. 
At the same time, known reserves are go- 
ing down. In 20 years they have shrunk 


il 


DRILLING 
DOWN 


Average number 
of oil and gas rigs 
in operation 
in the U.S, 


/ 
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nearly one-third, from a high of 39 billion 
bbl. to 27 billion bbl. The drop-offs are par 
ticularly evident in Texas, where produc- 
tion is barely half the level of the early *70s. 


he industry is unlikely to reverse 

those trends unless environmental 

barriers are lowered. By some esti- 

mates, as much as 40% of poten- 
tial energy reserves lie in environmentally 
sensitive areas, including vast gas deposits 
on the outer continental shelf. Some of the 
fields are tantalizingly close, like the huge 
Point Arguello field off Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Developed by 18 oil companies at a 
cost of $2 billion, it wassct to begin pumping 
last year. But after the Exvon Valdez disas- 
ter, community groups gota vital permit re- 
voked, and today the wells sit idle. 

Though President Bush has banned 
drilling along vast sections of the coasts, 
the pressures to open those areas, as well 
as Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, are likely to mount. The waning pro- 
duction from Prudhoe Bay, which accounts 
for 25% of U.S. output, will increase the 
need to open new regions for drilling. 

If prices stay high, the industry could get 
more oil from existing fields that are under- 
utilized. Oil in the ground that may not be 
worth pumping if the price is $20 per bbl 
can look more attractive if the price goes to 
$30 per bbl. One such source lies in the 
thousands of old wells, known as strippers, 
that produce less than 10 bbl. of crude each 
day. By some estimates, extraction tech- 
niques like water flooding or chemical injec- 
tion could be used on those wells to add as 
much as 50 billion bbl. to the U.S. supply. 
“The technology is there. It just takes a rea- 
sonable price,” says Dallas energy consul- 
tant Ed Vetter. 

The oil game has always been one of 
big risks and big rewards. The odds that a 
driller will hit a big oil or gas field when he 
starts digging are 100 to 1. “Drilling will al- 
ways be one large gamble,” said Michael 
Prescott in Houston. “Higher prices don’t 
change the odds, but they do make the re- 
ward higher.” That prospect seems likely 
to stir wildcatters to action across the oil 
patch, —With reporting by David Postman/Juneau 
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Flying Too High in the Sky? 





F or travelers already concerned about 
airline safety, the scene in a Moor- 
head, Minn., bar last March was hardly re- 
assuring. Captain Norman Prouse, a 22- 
year veteran of Northwest Airlines, drank 
at least 15 and perhaps as many as 20 rum- 
and-Diet Cokes in an eight-hour stretch. 
First Officer Robert Kirchner and flight 
engineer Joseph Balzer shared at least six 
pitchers of beer. Less than 10 hours later, 
the crew flew a Boeing 727 with 91 passen- 
gers on a 50-minute hop from the adjacent 
community of Fargo, N. Dak., to Minne- 
apolis. While the flight arrived without in- 
cident, Northwest fired the pilots for 
drinking within 12 hours of flying, and the 
Federal Aviation Administration revoked 
their licenses. 

The former flyers faced further punish- 
ment last week as a jury in Minneapolis de- 
liberated federal criminal charges against 
them. Safety groups have been carefully 
watching the case, which is the first against 
commercial pilots under a 1988 law that 
prohibits persons from operating a com- 
mon carrier while under the influence of 
alcohol. If convicted, the defendants could 
each be sentenced to up to 15 years in pris- 
on and ordered to pay $250,000 in fines. 

As attorneys completed their argu- 
ments, an article in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine indicated that even modest 
amounts of alcohol could seri- 
ously impair a pilot’s perfor- 
mance in the cockpit. The study, 
by Drs. Jack Modell and James 
Mountz of the University of 
Michigan, urged that pilots be 
kept from flying if their blood- 
alcohol level measures more 
than 0.01%. The current FAA 
limit is 0.04%. In the Northwest 
case, the blood-alcohol level of 





The drinking trial of three Northwest pilots raises safety fears 


0.12% shortly after the flight. Balzer, 35, 
and Kirchner, 36, had levels of 0.07% and 
0.06%. (The limit for driving a car in many 
states is 0.10%.) Prouse’s lawyer offered a 
novel defense: he argued that his client was 
a long-standing alcoholic and could there- 
fore tolerate high concentrations of alcohol 
in the blood without becoming drunk. 

Bar patrons said the three pilots 
seemed shaky when they finished drinking 
at the Speak Easy bar on March 7 before 
their 6:30 a.m. flight. According to witness- 
es, Kirchner and Balzer had trouble walk- 


ing when they left at 10:30 p.m. Prouse fell | 


over backward in his chair when he tried to 
stand an hour later. Prouse returned to the 
bar about 20 minutes after leaving to ask 


| for directions to his nearby hotel. 


Alarmed by the pilots’ drinking, a bar 
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customer alerted the Fargo office of the 
FAA. The patron, a Moorhead lumber 
| Salesman, later testified that “my parents 
were flying back to Florida the next day, 
and I was concerned they would get on a 
plane with a bunch of drunken pilots.” 

When an FAA inspector confronted 
Prouse and Kirchner at the airport at 5:45 
a.m., he reported smelling alcohol. Balzer 
arrived half an hour later and offered to 
take “any type of test.” But as the inspector 
telephoned an FAA safety office, the pilots 
completed their preflight preparations and 
took off. Disconcerted FAA officials met 
the crew in Minneapolis and quickly ad- 
ministered blood tests. 

Despite the potentially dangerous epi- 
sode, cockpit drunkenness is relatively rare. 
According to the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, the rate of alcoholism is roughly 
the same for commercial pilots as for the 
U.S. population as a whole, affecting about 
1 individual in 7. “We are not in a general 
sense concerned about alcohol use,” says a 
spokesman for the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, a Virginia-based research group. “We 
are always on the lookout, but there’s no ev- 
idence that we have a significant problem.” 

Yet a program launched by the Airline 
Pilots Association has encouraged 1,200 
problem drinkers, or about 3% of the pilot 
work force, to come forward for treatment 
since 1973. The flyers keep their jobs and 
can return to the air after they have been 
rehabilitated, which may take six months to 
a year. Special monitors, who are usually 
other pilots, supervise the recovering alco- 
holics for an additional two 
years. Northwest joined the pro- 
gram only last year. The carrier 
had previously grounded prob- 
lem drinkers for at least two 
years, a policy that the airline 
now acknowledges may have dis- 
couraged heavy drinkers from 
secking help, —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and Marc Hequet/ 
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Prouse, 51, was found to be 


The three flyers seemed shaky after eight hours in the bar. 


Minneapolis 





Saving fora 


Rainier Day 


Banks will join S&Ls in paying 
more for insurance 





L ike car owners who live in high-crime 
neighborhoods, commercial banks are 
facing ever higher premiums for insurance, 
Last week the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation moved to bolster the reserves 
of its Bank Insurance Fund by proposing a 
total hike of 7.5¢ next year in the premium 
that commercial banks must pay on every 
$100 in insured deposits. The boost is not 
because of an upswing in bank robberies. 








| rupted the now defunct Federal Savings 


and Loan Insurance Corporation are plac- 
ing a serious drain on its former counter- 
part, the once seemingly invulnerable FpIc. 

Fpic Chairman L. William Seidman 
has predicted that this year the FpIc fund 
will lose more than $5 billion for the third 
year in a row; premium and interest in- 
come of $3 billion will cut the loss to $2 bil- 
lion, leaving a total of $11 billion in the 
fund. Although Seidman has said he does 
not expect a major bank to fail this year, in- 
dustry analysts believe Seidman’s estimate 
must mean that at least one big bank, prob- 
ably the Bank of New England, will go un- 
der. The fact that the Fpic is setting up a 
400-person “liquidation” office in Boston 
supports that speculation. 

This year’s loss will give the FDIC only 
60¢ of reserves for every $100 in deposits, 


the lowest level since it was founded in 
1933 and less than half the level set by Con- 
gress. Seidman has asked for a 4.5¢ in- 
crease on top of a congressionally mandat- 
ed boost of 3¢, raising the premium to 
19.5¢ per $100. 

Only the timing of the announcement 
surprised analysts. “Doing it this early will 
cause more concern about the banking sys- 
tem,” says Robert Litan, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution. “But Seidman 
probably decided it would be easier now 
than later this year, when we might be in a 
recession.” Litan and others are convinced 
that the bulk of the hike will be absorbed 
by consumers in the form of lower interest 
payments, though people may hardly no- 
tice. If completely passed on, the increase 
would reduce a money-market account 
rate from 7% to 6.925%, 2 








| Rather, the bad real estate loans that bank- | 
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Theres an even better way to protect 
your new car. Its called Ford ESP 








Major car repairs dont have to be : a major 
expense. The Ford Extended Service Plan 
surrounds you with Peace of Mind“ 





Building the right service plan means 
ensuring that you get solid protection flex- 
ible enough to fit your vehicle and your 
=. pocketbook. 

EXTENDER We've built that into Ford ESP. 
Sean . For example, Ford ESP TOTAL 
a } can give you comprehensive 
coverage on thousands of repairs, 
PT including high-tech components, 
thousontcoy for up to six years or 100,000 miles. 
aa ae There’s even towing and rental car 

reimbursements for covered repairs.” 

There are lots of extended service 
plans, but only one is backed by Ford 
Motor Company and serviced by certified 
Ford technicians. Make sure you ask for 







Key fact: Ford 
ESP TOTAL puts 


the genuine article: 
Ford ESP QUALITY CARE [eno 
d FOR QUALITY CARS” LINCOLN | 


Stop by any For 
or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer, or call 1-800-FORD-ESP. And 
you'll see why the customer is still king. 











Nature promises the taste of ripe, 
luscious strawberries. 
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BREYER SSREYERS BREYERS uses nothing artificial. And 


new BREYERS Lowfat Frozen Yogurt 
ON mie is 98% fat free, low in cholesterol, 
es ln £ and has that all natural BREYERS / 
’ WUT taste. And that’s a promise. 





NATU! 


BREYERS: ALL NATURAL AND IT TASTES IT. 








Obsessed 
At Heart 


Each of the four 30-second 
black-and-white spots inter- 
prets a ruinous relationship 
from famous romance novels: a 
woman fondling her absent lov- 


No Longer 
A Safe Haven 


During past global crises, ner- 
vous investors around the world 
followed a simple course of ac- 
tion: they bought dollars, the 
classic safe-haven currency. 
Not this time. As tensions in- 
creased in the gulf, the U.S. cur- 
rency finished trading in New 
York last week at a 42-year low 
of 1.55 German marks to the 
dollar. 


Preparing for 
The Worst 


No one wants Iraq to fulfill its 
threat to use chemical weapons 
in the Middle East. But for 
some U.S. companies, that un- 
wanted possibility has been an 
unexpected economic boon. To 
meet Pentagon needs, firms 
that make equipment and med- 
ical supplies to prevent casual- 
ties from chemical warfare are 
stepping up production. Last 
week Survival Technologies 
Inc., a medical-supply company 
in Bethesda, Md., received a $2 
million order for special sy- 
ringes filled with a nerve-gas 





Lara Flynn Boyle as Madame Bovary 


Business Notes 


er’s belongings, a man ren- 
dered sleepless by the 
image of an inaccessible 
beauty. They all capture 
the essence of one emo- 
tion: obsession. When it 
came to updating the weird 
yet popular Obsession fra- 
grance ads, Calvin Klein 
was reluctant to tamper 
with perfection. He want- 
ed the new ads to maintain 
their mystique, along with 
an element of romance. A 
tall order, but Klein went 
to the king of weird him- 
self, David Lynch. From his 
soap noir TV show, Twin Peaks, 
to his bizarre film Wild at Heart, 
Lynch’s résumé seemed suited 
to the task. Twin Peaks fans will 
be delighted to see that Lara 
Flynn Boyle and James Mar- 
shall, two of the show’s princi- 
pal actors, are cast in the com- 
mercials as well. w 


The unloading of the dollar 
reflects the precarious condi- 
tion of the U.S. economy, which 
may be in a recession. The gov- 
ernment provided further evi- 
dence of trouble last week when 
it reported that the Consumer 
Price Index rose a steep 0.4% in 
July. The surge, which came be- 
fore the gulf crisis drove up oil 
prices, indicated that the U.S. 
could be headed for its worst 
round of economic stagfla- 
tion—the painful combination 
of falling growth and rising in- 
flation—since the 1970s. ia 


antidote. Trilling Medical 
Technologies in Carlstadt, N.J., 
has its plant operating overtime 
to meet demand for Water-Jel, 
an emergency burn-care prod- 
uct that also reduces injuries 
from exposure to white phos- 
phorus. In Oklahoma, Sac & 
Fox Industries has received a 
$30 million contract to produce 
500,000 chemical-warfare suits, 
which may bring as many as 500 
new jobs to the state. | 


Anerve-gas antidote kit 














ECONOMISTS 


No Bashing 
On Premises 


His employer was delighted 
when Pat Choate, Washing- 
ton’s premier idea packager, 
propagated such 1980s political 
buzz words as “America’s de- 
caying infrastructure.” But then 
Choate, TRW’s vice president 
for policy analysis, began an ex- 
plosive book documenting the 
network through which Japan 
and its paid American agents 
sway U.S. trade policy and pub- 
lic opinion. That was too con- 
troversial for TRW, which sells 
products ranging from seat 
belts to communication chips 
and does $400 million in busi- 


TRW showed Choate the door, 
apparently for Japan bashing. 
In a chirpy press release 
that made no mention of his up- 
coming book, Agents of Influ- 
ence, TRW announced that 
Choate had resigned to work on 
his writing. But this was a cover 
| story, insist Choate’s friends, 
who say TRW chairman Joseph 
Gorman told Choate the com- 
pany could not resist Japanese 
pressure to disown the boak 
and its author. Neither Gorman 
nor Choate was talking, but 
TRW spokesman Michael 
Johnson said dryly, “I don’t 
think Pat’s leaving should be 
surprising.” Not surprising at 
all, if you accept Choate’s thesis 
| about Japan’s influence. w 


| ness with Japan. Last week 


Crayola worker holds a dandelion bouquet, one of eight new colors 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Goodbye to 
Lemon Yellow 


Any child who has ever wielded 
a Crayola knows the ideal color 
for tree trunks: raw umber. But 
henceforth, basic brown will 
have to do the job. This month 
Crayola retired raw umber and 
seven other colors from its 64- 
crayon box to make way for 
such trendy new shades as ceru- 
lean, fuchsia and vivid tanger- 
ine. Binney & Smith, which 
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produces 2 billion Crayolas a 

year, is making the change in 

response to children’s current 
| taste for brighter colors. 

Not everyone is satisfied 
with the new lineup, which will 
replace such classics as maize, 
violet blue and orange red, all 
introduced in 1949. Mournful 
fans have formed the National 
Campaign to Save Lemon Yel 
low. “Blue gray is gone!” 
moaned Charles Gibson, co- 
host of Good Morming America. 
“How can you do Confederate- 
soldier pictures without it?” = 
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Interview 





Terror 


Tedium 

Haunted by the images of those left 
behind, ex-hostage FRANK REED 
describes the pain of his nearly four- 


year ordeal as a captive blindfolded 
and chained in a Lebanon cell 








ByROBERTAJEMIAN BOSTON 


Q. You were held captive for almost four years, from 1986 to 
1990, half of that time in total isolation. A blindfold always cov- 
ered your eyes, and often you were chained to a wall? 

A. In 44 months I never saw the face of one of my captors. I 
even slept in my blindfold. Alone in the cell, when I heard no 
sound outside, I sometimes would raise the blindfold enough 
to see and then kept it at half-mast. If observed, that meant a 
beating. 





Q. Two of those four years you were together with other 
hostages? 

A. For most of 1987 I was in the same room with Terry An- 
derson and Tom Sutherland. For five months in 1988 two 
others joined us, Brian Keenan and John McCarthy. The five 
of us were held in a hideout a couple of hours south of Bei- 
rut. But even while together, all of us wore blindfolds. 


Q. Did treatment improve when you were part of a larger 
group? 

A. Somewhat. Still, we always had to cope with the slow and 
endless passage of time and sometimes our own brittle feel- 
ings. Each of us had different ways of dealing with confine- 
ment. Sometimes those differences even caused friction 
among ourselves. For example, I didn’t speak to one of my 
fellow hostages—chained right next to me—for three 
months over some minor personal argument. Another time 
two of the hostages got into a fight over some trivial dis- 
agreement and started hitting each other. The constant ten- 
sion led from time to time to irrational behavior. 


Q. You are speaking out more bluntly than other released hos- 
tages. You seem less willing to contain your resentments. In 
prison, for example, unlike the others, you refused to accept 
books and television and even exercise privileges. Why so 
different? 

A. I tried to escape twice. | suppose that says something 
about me too. I've always been dogged and independent- 
minded. Sometimes my fellow hostages pleaded with me to 








take books or special treatment. The way I saw it, privilege: 
from the guards only reinforced their hold over us. I trie 
hard to get into their consciences, to make them feel guilty 
Sometimes that invited harsh treatment. Even then, whet 
they beat me, I was determined never to cry out. 


Q. The President and the State Department did tell American: 
to get out of Beirut. You chose to stay. So weren't you asking 
for trouble? 

A. I keep hearing that question, almost as a challenge. Look 
Iran a school for 600 Arab children, right through a horrible 
war. That school meant everything to me. My wife is ar 
Arab. Yes, I put myself at risk. But I had important reason: 
for staying. Incidentally, the President's order was issued af. 
ter I was kidnapped. 


Q. How clearly do you remember the first months of confine. 
ment after you were seized in September 19867 

A. I was put into a basement cell 6 ft. by 6 ft. A thin foam 
mattress covered two-thirds of the floor. I was always in 
darkness. After a while, you begin to accept the blackness. 
like being blind, I suppose. Your hearing becomes more 
acute. I could literally hear mice move around the cell. 1] 
learned to identify approaching footsteps. I was able to fig- 
ure out the time of day by outside sounds: for example, the 
various calls to prayer in the minarets. To hostages, time ot 
day meant only how soon we were going to eat or sleep. At 
first I tried to track time by making charcoal match marks on 
the wall. One day, after a month or so, the marks were no- 
ticed and scrubbed off. 


Q. What did that mean for you? 

A. The feeling of endless time is crushing. A sentenced pris- 
oner knows the limits of his sentence. He sees his captors. A 
hostage knows and sees nothing. I began to feel I had no fu- 
ture. I’ve always been a person who lived to plan and push 
ahead. That was gone. 


Q. You were able to control your thinking? 

A. I fought to create systems to maintain control. I tried to 
think of beautiful things, like Barbra Streisand’s voice or 
Jack Nicklaus’ golf swing, or how to introduce new rules for 
pro football. I thought up a new golf board game. Out of cig- 
arette boxes I made a pack of playing cards, marked the dif- 
ferent suits by dots of orange shampoo and played solitaire 
for hours. I hid them in my underwear, which is all I ever had 
to wear. Physically, I made a daily routine of walking my cell, 
one, two, three sidesteps, bump my shoulder against a wall 
and then return. By my count, 525 crossings made a kilome- 
ter. Whenever I got really rattled, I’d step off a kilometer, al- 
though sometimes they prohibited exercise for months at a 
time. They could be vicious. I learned from doctors later that 
they fed me arsenic to keep me weak. Once they put a snake 
in my cell. 


Q. What about food and medicine? 

A. In the morning they brought a cheese sandwich, for lunch 
a dish of rice and vegetables and at night another cheese or 
jam sandwich. Meat was a rare event. I had a plastic dish and 
spoon, a plastic bottle to hold waste, and a small stool. If you 
complained about an illness, they brought antibiotics, but 
only if you knew the exact type. I never in four years saw a 
doctor. Still, I knew they wanted foremost to keep me alive, 
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“Il was always 
in darkness. 
After a while, 
you begin to 
accept the 
blackness, like 
being blind, I 
suppose. Your 
hearing 
becomes more 
acute. I could 


so that helped. At the same time they never failed to remind 
me I'd be there for 20 years. 


Q. When did the idea of escape come into your mind? 

A. After several months alone, I began to think more des- 
perately. I could hear the guards lock my cell door and rou- 
tinely leave the keys hanging in the outside lock. Then they 
walked down the cellblock and passed through a second steel 
door—again leaving the keys hanging in the lock—to an ad- 
joining guardroom. There I heard the click of weapons. That 
was my target since the guards slept upstairs. For weeks I ran 
the escape plan through my mind. Finally, one night I stood 
on the stool, stretched my arm through the bars and down to 
the keys. Suddenly, I was in the main cellblock. I hurried to 
the second door, reached through the bars again but discov- 
ered the keys were out of reach, I was crushed. I got back to 
my cell but was unable from inside to close the steel door 
tight. I tried for hours. Exhausted, I fell asleep, knowing be- 





literally hear 
mice move 
around the 
cell.” 


cause of the door ajar they would realize I had tried to es- 
cape. As soon as they brought the morning sandwich, they 
knew. 


Q. What did they do? 

A. Several of them rushed into the cell, furious. They beat 
my bare feet with an iron rod, bashed my nose and jaw. I lost 
half the hearing in my right ear. They attached live wires to 
my fingers. Two days later, a couple of sadistic guards beat 
me again, banged my feet and face. When I saw my face re- 
flected in a metal ashtray, I was horrified. 


Q. You still tried to escape again? 

A. Four days later, on the daily walk to the toilet, I tried to 
tackle one of the guards and take his gun. He easily beat me 
off. This was a futile act, but by then being holed up alone 
was so abject. I was punished again. Now my kidneys started 
to bleed badly. 
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Interview 





Q. You stayed in solitary? 

A. For two more months. Then suddenly I was moved to 
another Beirut hideout. There, even under the blindfold, 
I could tell that other people were in the room. Goose- 
bumps almost jumped off my skin. But we were forbidden 
to make a sound. Guards stayed in the room around the 
clock. It was three weeks before I dared to peek out. 
There were Terry Anderson and Tom Sutherland sitting 
beside me. We spent the next 10 months together in four 
different hideouts, once all chained to the same refrigera- 
tor. One day, without warning, I was returned to solitary, 
still constantly in darkness, still beaten periodically. That 
isolation lasted another six months, until the spring of 
1988. 


Q. Now, for the first time, you were put into a room with four 
hostages: Anderson and Sutherland as well as Keenan and 


A. This was my best time. Five of us were together for five 
months, though always chained to the walls. Here we got 
a radio. Often we wore our blindfolds at half-mast. We 
made a Monopoly game and another set of cards. We 
used to talk and debate a lot, about 
Ronald Reagan, about the Israelis, 
history dates, even things like the spe- 
cific gravity of milk. The radio put us 
back in touch with the world. Every so 
often I'd hear the names of other hos- 
tages but never mine. That added to 
my isolation. Hostages feel so vulnera- 
ble to outside events. When we heard 
news about author Salman Rushdie’s 
Satanic Verses, we worried. That 
meant a harder line by the guards. 
Now U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia will 
mean the same. 


Q. That togetherness ended abruptly? 
A. One day they told me I was going 
home. I was taken back to Beirut. In- 
stead they put me back into solitary. It was devastating. I 
had no idea what lay ahead. For the next 13 months I was 
kept alone, until October 1989. 


Q. Was your thinking still under control? 

A. My defenses really began to weaken. Nothing I did mat- 
tered to anyone. I began to realize how withering it is to ex- 
ist with not a single expression of caring around you. For 
the first time I began to fear dying alone, in this awful 
place, with no trace of personal concern. 


Q. You say after 13 years of living in Lebanon you feel you un- 
derstand the Arab mind. After what you've gone through, do 
you still understand? 

A. I never believed anyone capable of this kind of cruelty. 
But I have come to learn that “hostaging,” the whole ritual 
of taking and holding hostages, is an accepted practice of 
the Arab culture. In their minds, hostaging means trad- 
ing—and trading means talking. Throughout Arab history, 
hostages have been seized, and thereafter it is the duty of 
their patriarchs to talk and trade. The American patriarch, 
to Arabs, is the President or his designee. There is no dis- 
honor in this ancient process. That’s why I disagree with 
the U.S. policy of not talking to hostage takers. Talking and 








trading does not automatically mean seizing more hos- 
tages. Arab history does not support that. So long as West- 
erners stay out of the Muslim half of Lebanon, the danger 
disappears. Arabs have not seized and transported hos- 
tages from distant places. 


Q. Have you expressed that view of hostaging to President 
Bush? 

A. No, the President has not talked to me. I know he rejects 
that view. I'd like very much to tell him what I think. 


Q.. Do you feel you understand the Israeli mind as well? 

A. I do understand their security fears. But their thinking 
has become oppressive. Somehow anyone who opposes Is- 
racl is labeled a terrorist. The word terrorist has been dis- 
torted out of all reality. When the Israelis resort to vio- 
lence, they call it patriotism. When others resort to 
violence, the Israelis brand it terrorism. They turn the word 
on its head. And much of the world has been intimidated 
into accepting Israel’s definition. Over there, to the man in 
the street, the Israelis are terrorists. They have modern 
weapons, and they use them. 


Q. Was this a hot subject among the 
hostages? 

A. We used to talk constantly about Isra- 
el’s use of force, Back in America, I’ve 
been startled at the fear of such talk. 
Here, criticizing Israel is somehow off 
limits. Concealing opinions has never 
been our way. That's something new for 
America. Are we so mesmerized by the 
Israeli cause that we can’t truly debate 
whether the Palestinians might also 
have a cause? Itseems like mind control. 
Arab hatred springs heavily from what 
they consider America’s unqualified 
and unquestioning support of Israel. 


Q. How has captivity altered you? 

A. I've become much too self-centered. In captivity you 
learn to concentrate totally on yourself. On the outside 
that doesn’t work. As a hostage, I learned one overriding 
fact: caring is a powerful force. If no one cares, you are tru- 
ly alone. I see it today in the faces of people I meet. Often 
they look at me and start to cry. Then my own eyes fill up. 
They care that I suffered. And I feel their caring. 


Q. Are you able gradually to get the awful experience out of 
your mind? 

A. There are too many reminders. I might be out on the 
golf course or somewhere drinking a beer, and suddenly I 
know that what I’m enjoying—at that very moment—is 
what we hostages used to fantasize about. I get angry and 
sad and guilty. The other hostages, in fact, may not even 
know that I’m free. That always stuns me. So my mind 
quickly turns back to that cell and the others. I wonder 
what they're doing and thinking. 


Q. What's ahead for you? 

A. Now one of my life purposes is somehow to keep the 
hostages in the public mind. They're so powerless. 
They’re so pathetic. I know I can’t ever be really free un- 
til they are. a 
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And Baby Makes Four 


A new custody battle intensifies the debate over surrogacy 


tH er belly swollen with the 
child she will soon bear, 
Anna Johnson looks like any oth- 
er expectant mother. But there is 
a big difference: the Garden 
Grove, Calif., nurse, who is seven 
months pregnant, has no genetic 
claim to the baby she is carrying. 
The egg and sperm came from 
Cris and Mark Calvert, an Or- 
ange County, Calif., couple who 
hired Johnson to bear their “test- 
tube” baby for $10,000 because 
Cris had a hysterectomy and is 
unable to carry a baby. Last week, 
in a ground-breaking case, John- 
son sued to keep the as-yet- 
unborn child. 

The dispute highlights the changes that 
surrogacy has undergone since the land- 
mark Baby M. decision in 1987. In that case, 
Mary Beth Whitehead, the surrogate moth- 
er, was impregnated through artificial in- 
semination by the husband of the couple 
who hired her. Though her fight to keep 
Baby M. was unsuccessful, Whitehead was 
the genetic mother. In the present case, 
however, the Calverts’ egg and sperm were 
joined together in a laboratory Petri dish, 
producing a fertilized embryo that was im- 
planted in Johnson’s womb, The technique, 
known as gestational surrogacy, is on the 
rise; there have been nearly 80 such births 
worldwide in the past three years. The pro- 
cedure is still less prevalent than Baby M.— 


Say It Ain’t 
So, Oleo! 


Even margarine may 
be bad for the heart 


t was onc of the simplest pieces of advice 

a doctor could give: to reduce the risk of 
heart disease, hold the butter and spread 
margarine instead. And over the past two 
decades, millions of people have made the 
switch, believing they were replacing cho- 
lesterol-raising saturated fats with choles- 
terol-lowering unsaturated fats. 

The issue may not be that simple. A 
study by two Dutch scientists reported in 
last week’s New England Journal of Medi- 
cine found that one of the ingredients in 


stick margarine actually increases the risk 
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style surrogacy, which has produced some 
2,000 U.S. births over the same period. 

But these technological advances have 
left vexing legal and ethical questions in 
their wake. Central to the Johnson-Calvert 
tug-of-war is the very notion of parent- 
hood. “Just because you donate a sperm 
and an egg doesn’t make you a parent,” ar- 
gues Richard Gilbert, one of Johnson’s 
lawyers. “Anna is not just a machine, an 
incubator.” Counters Christian Van Deu- 
sen, the Calverts’ lawyer: “That child is 
biologically Cris and Mark’s. That contract 
is valid.” 

Despite the Calverts’ genetic claim, the 
legal outcome is uncertain. “Biology does 
not give us an answer in this case,” says 


of heart disease. At fault are the so-called 
trans monounsaturated fatty acids used as 
hardeners in margarines, shortenings and 
commercial frying fats. The new research 
indicates that this kind of fatty acid, like 
the saturated fats found in butter, can raise 
the level of LDL, the type of cholesterol 
known to clog arteries. 

No, it is not time to switch back to but- 
ter, says Dr. Scott Grundy, a University of 
Texas expert on cholesterol who wrote 
the journal’s accompanying 
editorial. Butter, cheese 
and whole milk are still 
more damaging to blood 
cholesterol levels than any 
margarine, and all should 
be eaten in moderation. 
The real message, says 
Grundy, is that manufactur- 
ers have to find a better way 
to make their butter substi- 
tutes. Perhaps the easiest 








Test-tube triangle: the 
Calverts and Johnson 


| Mary Coombs of the University of Miami 

Law School. “Both women—the one who 

bore the child and the one who provided 
| the egg—have some biological claim to the 
| child.” George Annas of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine 
maintains that “the gestational 
mother is the legal mother for 
all purposes. Biologically she’s 
taken the majority of the risks.” 

Some question the ethics of 
gestational surrogacy on class 
grounds, arguing that poor 
women risk being exploited by 
affluent couples. “We feel 
strongly that surrogacy should 
be limited to medical need and 
should not be for profit,” says 
Richard Rawlins of Rush-Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center in Chicago. “We might 
have to deal with professional 
women who simply want to rent 
a uterus.” But William Handel 
of the Beverly Hills-based Center for Sur- 
rogate Parenting disagrees: “That is a sci- 
ence-fiction scenario. I've been doing this 
for 10 years, and I’ve never met a woman 
who wanted to do this for convenience 
only.” 

The court's decision in Johnson v, Cal- 
vert may Serve as a guidepost for future sur- 
rogacy battles, but the ruling will offer no 
clear-cut answer to the questions raised by 
the technology of conception. As scientists 
come up with new techniques, the ethical 
arguments over who creates and who con- 
trols a human life are certain to multiply 
like cells ina Petri dish. _—By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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solution would be to replace the trans fatty 
acids with stearic acid, which is also a solid 
at room temperature but has not been 
shown to raise cholesterol levels in the 
blood. 

The problem with stearic acid is that it 
is technically a saturated fat. And it would 
have to be classified as such on margarine 
labels that give a breakdown of the differ- 
ent kinds of fats in the product. That would 
confuse people conditioned to think that 
saturated fats are uniformly 
bad and unsaturated fats al- 
ways good. Grundy believes 
it may be time to rethink the 
way labels are worded. His 
suggestion: identify which 
ingredients are cholesterol- 
raising. That may be the 
only way for consumers to 
know if a particular marga- 
rine contains the fats that 
are casiestonthe heart. 
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Special Advertising Feature 


OUTDOOR ESCAPES: 


Windsurfing 





indsurfing is an 
exhilarating experi- 
ence for people who 
love to be outdoors. Its 
appeal is truly unique. 
There's no boat pulling you and no 
cockpit to ride in. You're on the water, 
just you and your craft, with nothing 
between you and the elements. The 
board is your motor, the sail your 
steering wheel, and the wind your 
fuel. With both hands on the boom, 
you alone are in control. Windsurfing 
is sailing in its purest form and can 
be done in virtually any body of water 
an ocean or a tiny lake—as long as 
you have enough wind to move you 
forward. 

To get started, you can buy used 
equipment~a flat board and a simple 
sail—for under $600. To discover the 
secrets of windsurfing, you can take 
lessons for a few hundred dollars. 

By the end of your first day, a good 
instructor will have you up and sail- 


How to have more fun 


outdoors: Ist in a series 
Brought to you by ISUZU 





ing. And while you may have thought 
that windsurfing required a great 
deal of strength, all it takes is bal- 
ance and a feel for the wind. Master 
these two elements, and you can mas- 
ter windsurfing. 


The Windsurfing Lifestyle 


Windsurfing is so popular it 
became a medal sport in the 1984 
Olympics. Hard-core enthusiasts say 
once you've learned to windsurf, 
you're in its thrall forever. “I love to 
race across the water, feel the sun on 
my back, and the breeze on my face,” 
says Mary Lynn Hyde, executive 
board member of the U.S. Board- 
sailing Association and editor of 
American Boardsailor newsletter. 
“Sometimes when I’m at work, if the 
wind comes up, I can’t resist it. I head 
for the beach and sail for an hour. I 
can be back in my office in time for a 
two oclock meeting.” 

If you really get involved in wind- 
surfing, you may want to sail all year 
long. To stay warm and protected 
from the elements, wear a neoprene 
wet suit—the only kind of clothing 
you'll ever need for this sport other 
than a swimsuit. And even if your 
only exercise is running for the eleva- 
tor, you can start enjoying the sport 
right away. Until you build up enough 
stamina to sail for long stretches of 
time, listen to your body and rest 
often. 


Have a Happy, Safe Time 


Windsurfing is one of the safest 
sports you can do if you remember 
these safety tips: Transport your 





equipment using a roof rack designe 
to hold your board on top of your 
vehicle—so neither will get damagec 
Keep an eye on the shore and be 
aware of weather conditions. Sea- 
soned windsurfers advise that you 
sail near other windsurfers, and use 
buddy system if possible. In the ever 
of a mishap, stay with your board. 
And, above all, be courteous—stay 
away from swimmers, and give your 
fellow windsurfers room to move. 

Along with the fun of windsurtf- 
ing comes a new responsibility—the 
care of our lakes and seashores. Kee 
them safe and clean for all who come 
after you. When you head for home, 
leave nothing behind but waves. 

Treat the outdoors as a friend .. 
and it will be there for you. 


FOUR GREAT ESCAPES 


Windsurfer Beach in Miami, 
Florida. Warm water, moder- 
ate waves. 


Dempster Beach on Lake 
Michigan in Chicago. Sum- 
mer spot, cold water, very high 
winds. 


Corpus Christi, Texas. Huge 
beach area with plenty of room 
for everyone and several types 
of sailing conditions. Warm 
water. 


Columbia River Gorge, 
Oregon. Current windsurfing 
favorite. Very high winds, 
choppy water, and fast racing 
conditions. Cold water. 


For more information, write the 
US. Boardsailing Association, 
PO. Box 978, Hood River, 
Oregon 97031. 








It not only looks like fun, it is fun.“MAX FUN? in fact, according to 
Sport Truck. With a powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine for racing with the 
wind. A removable canvas top for a little fresh air. And optional 4-wheel drive, 
with big 31x10.5-inch wheels, standard, so you'll never be a stick in the mud. 
Enough fun stuff to be Car and Driver’s “best-in-class” With the highest over- 
all owner satisfaction rating in its class* 

The Isuzu Amigo. The undisputed king of the pleasure cruise. 

For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


THE ISUZU AMIGO. °9,459. 


+MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 7/1/90. Prices start at $9,459 for 4x 2 with 2.3 liter engine. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. 
*Car & Driver New Car Buyers Study 


There's no comparison. 
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_ — Cinema 





Give the Rating System an X 





ou’ve heard a lot about these new 

X-rated movies, and you want to know 
what all the rumpus is about. So you go to 
The Cook the Thief His Wife & Her Lover 
and find that it’s mostly about unpleasant 
people arguing at the dinner table. You 
figure you can get that at home for free, so 
you check out Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 
and wait for the big sex scene. Sorry. The 
lovers are fond and tender, and they don’t 
even get slaughtered at the end. You visit 
The Killer, a Hong Kong melodrama rated 
X for violence. Lots of gunplay but, darn 
the luck, no explicit maiming. Well, Frank- 
enhooker sounds promising. But it doesn’t 














Directors and moguls wrangle over the movies’ scarlet letter 


children in an adult’s company and X for 
adults only—has functioned as a guide for 


parents seeking suitable movies for their 


children and, not coincidentally, as a bul- 
wark against state censorship of films. Now 
critics and directors are posing crucial 
questions about commercial films. Who 
gets to make a movie—the artist or the in- 
dustry censor? And who gets to see it—ev- 
eryone, adults only or just about nobody? 
Hugh Hefner used to set the standards 
for American permissiveness. Now Rich- 
ard Heffner does. The chairman of the 
M.P.A.A.’s ratings board is deemed one of 
the most powerful men in Hollywood. He 





deliver: the movie’s big scene, of prosti- 
tutes’ bodies exploding, is done on so mea- 
ger a special-effects budget that the victims 
look like Barbie dolls on a test range. 

What ever happened to prurient inter- 
est? Who took the sex out of X? All the 
films recently rated X are either low-bud- 
get thrillers (Hardware, In the Cold of the 
Night) or art-house dramas (Henry: Portrait 
of a Serial Killer, Life ls Cheap . . . but Toilet 
Paper Is Expensive). They are not porno or 
slasher films. You can find kinkier sex in 
Wild at Heart and grosser violence in Total 
Recall. In contrast, the new X-rated films 
look far too tepid or obscure to be at the 
center of Hollywood's hottest controversy. 

They are, though. The movie industry is 
enduring one of its rare crises of con- 
science, when a filmmaker’s rights are 
measured against box-office mandates. 
Since 1968 the rating system of the Motion 
Picture Association of America—which 
designates films G for tots, PG and PG-13 
for older children and adolescents, R for 


is known to negotiate personally with di- 
rectors, urging them to remove, say, a be- 
heading from this film, an orgasmic groan 
from that. Lately Heffner hasn't liked a lot 
of what he sees. When he emerged from a 
screening of Frankenhooker, the story goes, 
he told a representative of the film that it 
“should be rated S for s__..” 

In the M.P.A.A.’s New York City office, 
Heffner and six other solons, whose main 
qualification is that they are parents, rate 
each picture. The director may contest their 
decision, but he is unlikely to win. First, he 
needs a two-thirds majority of the appeal 
board to overturn the original verdict. Sec- 
ond, if the film is still rated X, and if his stu- 
dio is a member of the M.P.A.A. (as all the 
major studios are), he is contractually obli- 

gated to recut the film for an R rating. 
The smaller distributors are not bound 
by the X rating. They can even be helped 
by its notoriety; The Cook the Thief carned 
a surprising $7 million in its first four 
months of release. But even the indepen- 
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dents can suffer. Most newspapers ant 
stations refuse to run advertising for a 
rated film, because the scarlet letter is 
ularly, and incorrectly, thought syn 
mous with pornography. Most theater: 
not book an X; some have clauses in 
building leases that prohibit it. For the 
tributor of an independent action m 
like The Killer or Hardware, an X can n 
the difference between opening in 400 
aters and opening in only 40. As wit 
many other battles, the ratings wrang 
ultimately about real estate. 

Early this year, as the cultural | 
wing campaigned against 2 Live Crew 
Robert Mapplethorpe, the Heffner bi 
began handing out Xs as if they were p 
ing tickets. The National Society of | 
Critics objected, and last month 31 d: 
tors (including Francis Ford Coppola, 
Howard, Spike Lee and Barry Levin 
petitioned Jack Valenti, head of 
M.P.A.A., to designate “a new rating « 
(for adult) or M (for mature) ... to i 
cate a film contains strong adult theme 
images and that minors are not to ' 
them.” Two wecks ago, Valenti met ' 
writers and directors to discuss the p 
lem. All participants are mum on the m 
ing, but there are hints that Valenti 
less opposed to change. “There isn’t ; 
thing in the world,” he reportedly s 
“that can’t be made better.” 

Industry apologists are worried that 
change could make things worse. The 
rent system, they believe, is courtproof 
amended system might not be, especial! 
today’s unstable political climate. “It is 
an easy problem,” says Glenn Gumpel, 
ecutive director of the Directors Guil 
America. “There will not be an casy s 
tion. If there is a way to allow parent 
make a more informed choice and, at 
same time, take some movies out of th 
category, then we should explore that.” 

One possibility—replacing the X \ 
an A or M—would remove some toxi 
from the rating. But even if the M.P.A.A. 
cepted it, theater owners might not— 
there’s no point in making a product if 
can’t market it. Another proposal is to 
lease a film in both its X and R versions 
is sometimes done when a controver 
movie appears on video, “That may be 
able occasionally,” says an industry insic 
“But it is unclear if it would solve all 
problems.” He means that Hollywood i: 
industry posing as an art—and only a 
would propose any rating that excludes 
all-important teen audience. 

But pandering to teens is precisely 
problem. Under the R-or-nothing syst 
every film must be designed only 
those under 17. That leaves adults wi 
out their own ambitious movie entertz 
ment. Now there's an idea that sho 
be rated X. — By Richard Corl 


Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Hello, Vanna? 
/¢’3 Bugs Bunny, 
Happy Bolthday! 


INSTEAD OF A CARD, 
GIVE A BUGS BUNNY 
GREETING CALL 


TO ORDER, CALL 1-900-VIP-BUGS 


Say the word, and Bugs Bunny” will phone anyone 
you want — friends, kids, co-workers — witha 
special greeting. He'll address them by name”. 
Wish them your choice of Happy Birthday, Happy 
Anniversary, Get Well or Congratulations. Even sing 
to them. 

To order, just call 1-900-VIP-BUGS. Answer a few simple 
questions. Pick the time and day you want Bugs to call. 
And if you like, leave a recorded message of 
your own. 


Just $6.95 covers it all (including your 900# call). 
And it’s automatically charged to your phone bill. 
No checks. No credit cards. No hassle. 

So if you want to give your friends a 
funtabulous surprise this year, remember: 
Bugs Bunny is on call. 

To order a Bugs Bunny Birthday, Anniversary, 
Get Well or Congratulations call, dial: 


1-900-VIP-BUGS 


(3 - 6.0 6.8 OR eka 858 } 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
(Order 9 minutes to 90 days in advance) 

Total Cost: $6.95 
*Bugs can say over 1300 first names. 
Greetings-On-Call™ intertel Entertainment. inc 


WY) 


Products shown are available through 
The Warner Bros. Catalog 
Dept. V, 4000 Warner Bivd., Burbank, CA 91522 
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HERE’S HOW: You could save over $3,100 on the Subaru Legacy Front or 4-Wheel Drive automatic Sedan when you combine the Volue Plus 
Package Discount with the Dealer Cash Incentive. STANDARD FEATURES: 4 Cylinder, 16 Valve, 2.2 Liter Engine ¢4-Whee! Disc-Brakes *Multi- 
Point Fuel Injection® Independent Suspension * Power Windows * Power Door Locks * Power Assisted Steering® Tinted Glass*Automatic Front Shoulder 
Restraints. VALUE PLUS PACKAGE INCLUDES: Air Conditioning *Cruise Control *Upgrade 80Watt ETR AM/FM Stereo Cassette w/Equolizer 





Special Lease Plan Offered By Subaru Leasing Corp. 


"Suggested retail price. Does not inchade dealer Hon, inknd tranportapon, taxes, license and state or title fees. I "s actual price may vary. 
*Baaler MCENHVES Of sel cted models to qu ning ¢ snp pole tay Egle at 


Music 


Hail to the New Orleans Chiefs! 


The Neville Brothers catch the magic rhythms of the city 


By JAY COCKS 
y= can hear them in the movies. You 
can even hear them on the radio. And 
it’s about time. The Neville Brothers’ new 
album Brother's Keeper is yet another su- 
perb session of musical crossbreeding; 
nothing unusual there. It also contains a 
witchy reworking of Leonard Cohen’s Bird 
ona Wire, which haunted the sound track of 





| get away with almost anything if he just 
waited and sang. “My favorite song was a 
thing called The Wheel of Fortune,” he says, 
“and | used to sing it to whoever was on the 
door, and they'd let me in.” All he had to 
do was let loose with a sweet sample of 
what his brother Cyril calls “the only voice 
like it on the planet.” It is a voice with a 
strong trace of spiritual dignity, cut with a 
chaser of fine, raunchy soul, and it is just 





Going their own way: Aaron, Charles, Cyril and Art 


Some kind of enchantin’ music in that sweet Southern air 


the Mel Gibson—Goldie Hawn movie and 
initiated a course of well-deserved popular 
success for this magical New Orleans group. 

Brother Aaron, perhaps their pivotal 
voice, had his own breakthrough some 
months back singing a duet with Linda 
Ronstadt on the No. 2 hit Don’t Know 
Much. Now Aaron and the three other boys 
are hitting the concert trail, opening for 
Ronstadt in 48 dates. The Nevilles have al- 
ways been great, and it seems as if they've 
been around forever. It’s just nice to see 
and hear them out front now, where they 
belong. They are proud regents and purvey- 
ors of rhythm and blues New Orleans-style, 
which means the music is a gumbo of rock, 
jazz, calypso and whatever else comes float- 
ing through that sweet Southern air. It’s not 
the most contemporary sound in town, but 
that doesn’t matter. The Nevilles have 
spent most of their professional lives blithe- 
ly going their own way and just letting the 
good times roll around to them. 

That was a lesson that Aaron, 49, 
learned early. He could get in almost any- 
where—movies, basketball games—and 











right for the choir, or in the bedroom. 

Cyril, 42, youngest of the four brothers, 
is the feistiest too, and he talks a lot about 
the power of rap music. “It’s a grapevine 
that stretches all the way from here back to 
Africa,” he says. One of the best cuts on 
their exquisite 1989 album Yellow Moon is 
a rap-inspired, soul-inflected tribute to 
Rosa Parks. Like rap, it’s got a strong, sim- 
ple message. “This ordinary person made 
all this big stuff happen,” says Cyril. “If 
more kids knew about her, they'd under- 
stand they don’t have to be no really super- 
person to create change.” 

Aaron usually smiles when Cyril sounds 
| off like this. “Cyril tries too hard,” he says. 
| “Art’s outspoken. We call him the leader. 
| Charles is quiet, always into thoughts, al- 

ways reading.” If Aaron is the linchpin, Art 
is the band’s elder statesman. At 52, he has 
the strongest grounding in the group’s past. 
“Our music I call voodoo music,” he says, 
“some kind of enchantin’ music.” 

The Nevilles’ subtle sorcery comes di- 
rectly from the lively musical learning that 
took place in the pre-electronic age in the 
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country’s most musical city. “There was no 
TV like now,” says Charles, 51, a grandfa- 
ther of eight. “We were entertained by our 
parents and uncles and aunts, told stories 
and taught songs.” 

The Nevilles’ mother and uncle were a 
dance team. Their maternal grandmother 
sang hymns as she ironed, says Charles, 
and had special songs “that went with 
shelling peas and others that went with 
washing clothes.” Their father, a cabdriver 
and merchant seaman, could whistle like a 
horn player. The boys didn’t have to go far 
to catch a band. “They'd just be marching 
along, playing,” Charles says. “Sometimes 
they’d be in a funeral procession, And 
sometimes they'd be playing and marching 
just because they felt like it.” 


he boys all jumped into music early, al- 

though separately. Charles scored 
himself a saxophone as a reward for gradu- 
ating with honors from elementary school, 
then dropped out of school after the 11th 
grade to play the chitlin circuit with the 
Piney Brown Band. “We were playing for 
the money we made off the door,” he says, 
“and there was just about enough to get us 
from gig to gig.” Art, who first played the 
organ at age four, joined a rock band called 
the Hawkettes out of high school. The 
group had a 1954 million-selling single 
called Mardi Gras Mambo, on which Art 
sang lead vocal, but he got burned on the 
business end and, by his count, earned $12. 
While Charles played in jazz bands 
throughout the South, Aaron took over the 
Hawkettes leadership when Art was draft- 
ed. Cyril drifted into the group in the early 
‘60s, and with Aaron’s singular triumph on 
Tell It Like It Is (one of the great R.-and-B. 
ballads of all time), the Nevilles were 
primed to coalesce as a family and as a 
band. Cyril and Aaron formed the Soul 
Machine, while Art created the Meters, 
who laid the foundation for "70s funk. 

All these various musical and familial 
directions were finally brought back home, 
to roots and roost, in 1975, when the broth- 
ers got together with their uncle George 
Landry as the Wild Tchoupitoulas. The 
Tchoupitoulas appeared on stage in full 
Mardi Gras regalia, including some daz- 
zling tribal headdresses, and laid down the 
kind of celebratory music that seems to 
come from some secret Delta heart—voo- 
doo music, for sure. The other Meters 
dropped out, and the brothers stuck to- 
gether as, simply, the Nevilles. 

That’s the way you can catch them now, 
working wonders even on a version of Will 
the Circle Be Unbroken? That's a worn, old 
spiritual, to be sure, but when the Nevilles 
take it on, they also make it over. Step in- 
side their circle, and you can believe 
they’re not only supreme musicians but 
passing good at magic too With reporting 
by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Playing around: Apogee 
Acoustics’ speakers 

come in faux marble, an- 
thracite or bleached oak 


To please women, 
ADC rounded the corners 
on its décor-conscious 
off-white compact disk 
and FM tuner 


Denmark's Bang & 
Olufsen continues its 
commitment to the 
architectural cutting 
edge —a slender, wall- 
mounted stereo 
system with concealed 
controls that respond 
to touch 


The New Shape of Sound _ 


Listen up: the latest stereo gear is s simpler and more “wifeable” 





| European firms is singing a different sty- 
listic tune, hoping to woo a design-con- 
scious generation. Rather than the mod- 
ernist dictum of form follows function, 
these companies are banking on the the- 
ory that sales will follow form. That phi- 
losophy worked for Denmark’s Bang & 
Olufsen, which became a Bauhaushold 
word after its sleek 1972 stereo outfit 
joined the Museum of Modern Art’s de- 
sign collection. U.S. firms are hiring inno- 
vative young industrial designers like 


By J.D. REED 
A revolution is taking place in stereo 

listening, and it is not spinning on the 
turntable. It is the turntable. And the am- 
plifier. And the loudspeakers. For a num- 
ber of sound reasons, stereo gear is becom- 
ing more sensuous, simpler and a little 
more fun to have around the house. One 
smooth new rig hangs on the wall, and oth- 
ers sport faux-marble finishes. Says Klaus 
Bunge, who imports advanced West Ger- 
man equipment: “The Harley-Davidson | 
look is over.” 

Stereo styling often has been left to the 
boys in the back room—engineers who al- 
lowed function to outshout form. One dis- 
turbing result is that hi-fi stores are packed 
with black boxes that bristle with knobs, 
slides, switches and glowing lights. Even af- 
ter consulting the thick manuals that come 
with such equipment, one wonders how to 
get Yo-Yo Ma or Milli Vanilli to come out 
and play. Some audiophiles call the look 
“Tokyo by night,” because many of the rigs 
are made in Japan, where copious features | 
are much in demand by consumers. | 
Now a chorus of small American and 





Round sound: Terk circular FM antenna atop 
Adcom’s tuner with '50s-style buttons 
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The little Bose Lifestyle 
Music System supplies 
numerous rooms with 
remote-controlied musi 


Boston’s Carol Catalano to give the 
equipment forward spin. Says Catalan: 
who designed loudspeakers for Acoust 
Research: “Competitive aesthetics is < 
important element now.” So far, most « 
the pleasing new styles are giving on 
high-end gear a more playful personalit 
It may be a while before the innovatiot 
scale down to the lower registers, 

The most harmonious advance hi 
been toward simplicity. Says Amar Bos 
head of a Massachusetts stereo compan 
“Fine stereo should be like a refrigerato 
Plug it in and it goes.” To warm up the is 
herent high-tech coldness of component 
designer Charles Rozier uses a minimu 
of controls. For Adcom, he shaped knot 


| like those on vintage gas stoves, and bu 


tons that are reminiscent of 1950s audi 
equipment. 

Such ideas, say the manufacturer 
should please women, many of whom hav 
resisted buying—or dealing with—compl 
cated rigs. A prime goal for stereo’s ne 
shape is what insiders call the “wifeability 
factor. Hi-fi remains mainly a male hobb 
but when a man plunks down a 6-ft.-tall pa 
of $10,000 speakers in the living room, he | 
asking for static. Says Apogee Acoustic 
Jason Bloom: “No married man is going t 
get this stuff into the house without th 
wife’s acceptance.” It’s the only way for 
couple to make beautiful music together. | 
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When Niagara 
Stopped Falling. 
In 1848, people living 
near Niagara Falls woke 
to an eerie silence. From 
the Canadian rapids to 
the Horseshoe Falls, the 
water was gone! What 
had happened? 


The Astonishing 
Discovery in an 
Egyptian Tomb. 

A perfect scale model of a working 
glider is discovered in an ancient 
tomb. Did the Egyptians discover 
the secret of flight more than 2,000 
years before we did? 





The Det Deyg ep o THE LIBRARY OF 


Mark Mongillo. 

In Florida, parachutist Mark Mongillo 
jumps out of a plane at 3,600 feet. When 
his parachute doesn't open, he rifles 
earthward at a dizzying 120 miles per 
hour, slams into the ground, bounces 

| twice, and lives to tell the tale! 





The Smallest Person in 
History. 


At matunty, Lucia Zarate was a 
pertectly formed woman--no more 
than 20 inches tall and weighing 
less than most house cats! 


Prehistoric Brain Surgery. 
In Europe, brain surgery is per 
formed many thousands of years 
ago. Even more amazing, 80% of 
the patients survive! 


Believe the Unbelievable... 


If you think miniature people live only in fairy tales, or Examine the first volume, Feats and Wisdom of the 
that computers are a 20th-century invention, think again! Ancients, free for 10 days and you can make more than 150 
In the TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF CURIOUS & UNUSUAL amazing discoveries: 
FACTS, astonishing new revelations are about to change 
forever the way you view the world and yourself... 


inventions that include a 2,000-year-old computer... 
monuments even older and more mysterious than 





new finds from lost civilizations...new research into Stonehenge...and people who crossed the Atlantic 

the mysteries of the human body...new explanations long before Columbus! 

of bizarre natural phenomena- and much more! Keep your introductory volume then continue with 

Examine the evidence, the eyewitness accounts, and Mysteries of the Human Body, Forces of Nature, Vanish- 
hundreds of astonishing photographs. There's never been ings and other volumes. Enjoy one about every other 
a collection of true stories stranger, more fascinating-- or month- FREE for 10 days. Keep it for just $12.99.* Buy as 
more fun. many or as few as you want. Cancel at any time. 
Start with a FREE LOOK at Feats and Wisdom 
of the Ancients! ©1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 







NEW FROM 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


A FREE LOOK AT A TRUE WORLD OF WONDERS 
No Risk! No Commitment! Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Yes, I want to examine Feats and Wisdom of the Ancients FREE for 10 days. Also send me 
future volumes under the terms described in this ad. 





NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 











cary STATE zp 
Mail your coupon to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Box C-32066 Richmond, VA 23261 2066 


*Plus shipping and handling. Order subject to ELAMY3 
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We beat ‘em, and we beat ‘em at 
their best. We went to vodka’s home 
field, their top ten markets. Then we 
went up against their number one selling 
; vodka in a blind taste test. 
4 The results were decisive. The 
smooth taste of Puerto Rican rum and 
O.). was preferred substantially over the 
traditional vodka screwdriver 

So make your own taste test. And 
enjoy how well the lively character of 
Puerto Rican rum mixes with the 
refreshing taste of orange juice 


RUMS 


OF 
PUERIO 


Nees “anatase RICO 



































The Straight and Fair Arrow 








Hedley Donovan: 1914-1990 


By THOMAS GRIFFITH 


hen Henry R. Luce chose Hedley 

Donovan to be editor-in-chief of 
his magazines (TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED), he described 
Donovan as a “mysterious and un- 
known character.” Luce was only half 
joking. Yes, Donovan was largely un- 
known to the staffs of the bigger, weekly 
Time and Lire, although he had suc- 
cessfully edited FORTUNE, the smallest 
but not the least of the magazines Luce 
founded. Yet in characterizing Dono- 
van as mysterious, Luce was on to 
something. 

The mystery lay in Donovan’s for- 
midable presence, over 6 ft. of reserve 
and taciturnity. What Donovan’s chil- 
dren called his Grim Look was often 
seen by his staff as a look of gathering 
impatience at someone’s logic that he 
found faulty, or at writing that he con- 
sidered careless, superficial, prejudiced 
or dull. “I have a few bothers with this,” 
Donovan would begin in a low key, a sure 
sign of trouble ahead. He was not one for 
bantering when serious work was to be 
done; only when it was over did his col- 
leagues glimpse his playful side, his hearty 
capacity for pleasure, and enjoy his self- 
deprecating wit (he would later subtitle his 
memoirs Forty Years in Journalism, Not 
Counting My Paper Route). A man of con- 
siderable intellectual gifts, Donovan all his 
life had been a straight arrow—an eagle 
scout, a Phi Beta Kappa at the University 
of Minnesota, a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, a 
Navy Intelligence officer in World War II. 
He was as exacting of himself as of 
others. 

The moment of transferring power from 
Luce to Donovan—the year was 1964—was 
a precarious one for a publishing empire so 
much the creation of one strong-willed edi- 
tor. Around the office, out of his hearing, 
Luce was referred to as “the proprietor” in 
ironic tribute to his dominance. Inside the 
company and out, Luce’s journalistic genius 
was widely acknowledged, but critics often 
deplored his use of his magazines to further 
his own crusades. 

Having decided to retire at 65 (he 
would live three more years), Luce assem- 
bled the editorial staffs of all his magazines 
at a grand dinner. As a press lord, Luce 
could convey the keys to his office 
to Donovan, but could he also transfer his 
astute popular touch? How would Dono- 
van, editor of a business magazine that in 
those days came out monthly, handle the 
quicker rhythms and the flashier demands 











Luce’s successor as Time Inc.'s editor-in-chief 


of Time, Lire and Sports ILLUSTRATED? 
At the dinner Donovan made clear that 


he was ready to take charge and that things | 


would be different. “We do indeed have 
some enemies to be proud of,” he said, but 
also some “unnecessary enemies whom we 
acquired rather carelessly.” That was as 
close as Donovan came to referring to elec- 
tion years when Luce’s Republican preju- 
dices had poisoned Time’s political cover- 
age. Then came his pledge: “The vote of 
Time Inc. should never be considered to be 
in the pocket of any particular political lead- 
er or party.” With that declaration Time 
Inc. came of age. Most remarkable of all, 
the change of policy had Luce’s full approv- 
al: it had been Donovan’s condition for tak- 
ing the job. 





Donovan meets | Deng Xiaoping in 1979 





| The editor relished his “box seat at history.”” 
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For the next 15 years Donovan directed 
the transition from an enterprise centered 
on one man’s quirky creative genius to a 
form of journalism that would be more re- 
sponsible but risked becoming institutional- 
ly dull, gaining in respectability but los- 
ing something in flavor. Donovan had 
always admired the way Luce “shared 
4 authority without diluting it.” Now it 
2 was Donovan’s turn to preside over in- 
: dependent-minded editors and an un- 
ruly, talented collective of writers, each 
cherishing his own judgments. Dono- 
van wanted to change TIME’s “porten- 
tous and all-knowing tone,” and gradu- 
ally did. Setting fairness as the 
standard of the magazines he edited 
meant doing without the enlivening 
sting of malice. Donovan thought the 
writing should have “warmth without 
sloppiness; sharpness and snap without 
cruelty; worldliness without vulgarity.” 

As editor, Donovan enjoyed what 
he called his “box seat at history” and 
the company and conversation of 
knowledgeable Establishment figures. 
On his frequent travels to Moscow, 
Beijing, Washington and points in be- | 
tween, his careful preparation for in- | 
terviews with heads of state often 
jarred leaders from their pat answers and 
uncandid evasions; he never settled for po- 
lite social visits. Tenacious in his beliefs, 
Donovan was a hawk about Vietnam long 
after most of the staff, including the editors, 
had turned against the war. Yet when Lit 
proposed to devote its pages to pictures of 
one week's dead among servicemen in Vict- 
nam, Donovan approved its publication. 
Later, despite his political conservatism, 
Donovan with his eagle-scout rectitude was 
appalled by Nixon’s behavior during Water- 
gate. He authorized the first and only edito- 
rial in TiMe’s history, urging President Nix- 
on to resign. 

Perhaps Donovan's saddest experience 
as editor was the shutting down of Lire, 
which he regarded as part of the legacy 
Luce had entrusted to him. Few noticed 
the wording: Lire had only “suspended” 
publication. Donovan had to wait six years 
to revive LIFE more modestly as a monthly. 
On Donovan’s watch two successful maga- 
zines were born: Money and PEOPLE. The 
idea for PeEorpLE came from Donovan's 
friend and colleague Andrew Heiskell, the 
chairman of the board of Time. Together 
the two, Donovan and Heiskell, did more 
than anyone else in the company to trans- 
fer to the next generation the qualities and 
standards that made Time Inc.—like the 
css of William Paley’s era in broadcast- 
ing—a proud place to work. 

In April, Donovan contracted a staphy- 
lococcal infection that spread to his blood- 
stream. Underlying lung problems added 
to his difficulties. Last week, at the age of 
76, he died. = 




















By RICHARD ZOGLIN | 


n this corner ... the champion. TV’s 
i No. 1-rated show for four straight years. 
Slipped to No. 2 last season, but still a 
powerhouse in the ring. Has the experience, 
the moves, the fan loyalty. The only uncer- 
tainty: most of its victories have come against 
weak competition, Can it still take a punch? 
In this corner . . . the challenger. Tele- 
vision’s fastest-rising new hit, a frequent 
finisher in the Nielsen Top 10 just eight 





months after its premiere. Its unorthodox 
style has thrown opponents off balance, 
but experience is a question mark. Can it 
go the distance against a wily veteran? 

Few battles in TV history have generat- 
ed as much anticipation as the one being 
joined this Thursday. That’s when The 
Simpsons, the Fox network’s enormously 
popular cartoon family show, moves from 
Sunday nights to the time period opposite 
NBC's blockbuster, The Cosby Show. The 
scheduling ploy caught most of the TV in- 
dustry by surprise when it was announced 
last May. With their audiences steadily 
shrinking, the networks are more likely to 


be found in a protective crouch these days, 
| not lashing out with wild uppercuts. 
Fittingly, the big swing comes from 
| Fox. One could hardly imagine a better 
way for TV’s burgeoning fourth network to 
dramatize its bid for parity with the Big 
Three. Bart Simpson, TV’s bratty under- 
achiever, goes head to head with the medi- 








The Fox Trots Faster — 


With its biggest hit, The Simpsons, getting ready to challenge NBC’s The C osby 
Show, Murdoch’s network makes its boldest bid yet for parity with the Big Three 


um’s most famous father. Fox, the upstart 
outsider, launches an attack on the very 
symbol of the network establishment. 
Whatever the outcome, notice has been 
served: where once there were three con- 
tenders on the network battlefield, now 
there are four. 

The winner of this clash will not be clear 
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PRIME-TIME SHOWDOWN 
THE COSBYS 

(89-90 

season) 2 


NIELSON RANK 
FAMILY PROFILE 
HOUSEHOLD SAGE 
SAMPLE PLOT 
COMPETITIVE EDGE 


Son has trouble with girlfriend 


for several weeks, since both shows are still in 
reruns. (The Cosby Show will have its season 
premiere in late September; new episodes of 
The Simpsons will probably not arrive until 
October.) Most network handicappers rate 
Cosby a slight favorite. One reason: Fox’s 
weaker affiliate lineup (133 stations, includ- 
ing a number of UHF outlets, compared with 
200-plus for each of the Big Three) puts the 
network at an automatic disadvantage. Fox 
executives are trying hard to lower expecta 
tions. “We are hoping to come in in second | 
place,” says programming chief Peter Cher- 
nin. “[We’re] onsuch a different playing field 
that it’s tremendously unlikely that we can 
beat them.” But the time seems ripe for an 
upset. The Cosby Show, about to start its sev- 
enth season, has passed its peak. Simpsons 
mania has swept the nation, and the show has 


wvary aNRO 


Warm, loving, middle-class achievers 


Acerbic but understanding father 


Habit audience, Bill's star power 








THE SIMPSONS 
30 


Crude, bickering, working-class losers 


Bratty, incorrigible 10-year-old 
Dad has trouble with Nintendo 


Youthful audience, millions of T shirts 


done better than Cosby in several weeks this 
summer. Notes a TV executive, who picks 
The Simpsons: “You don’t see kids wearing 
Cliff Huxtable T shirts.” 

Even if Bart Simpson doesn’t succeed 
in making TV’s top dad cry uncle, the face 
off marks a milestone for Fox. The net- 
work was launched, to much industry skep- 
ticism, in 1986 by Australian-born media 
mogul Rupert Murdoch, who had just 
bought 20th Century Fox studios and a 
group of independent TV stations. Fox en- 
tered the prime-time arena with a single 
night of shows in the spring of 1987, and 
they sank instantly to the bottom of the 
Nielsen pile. By this past season, the net- 
work had expanded to three nights and de- 
veloped three major hits: The Simpsons, 
Married . . . With Children and its new satir- 


Sa Bor 


Chris Elliott (with his real-life father Bob) in Get a Life! 





ical comedy, In Living Color. Even lower- 
rated Fox shows (and most are still near 
the back of the pack) draw a high propor- 
tion of young viewers, the kind that appeal 
to advertisers. The network has sold more 
than $550 million worth of ad time for the 
coming season, up from $300 million last 
year, and turned a profit of $33 million for 
the fiscal year ending in June. Some ana- 
lysts predict that a year from now Fox will 
be making as much money as the No. 3 
rated network, CBs. 


ox’s expansion is shifting into high 

gear this fall. The network is adding 

nine new shows and two more nights 
of programming (series fare on Thursdays 
through Sundays, plus a movie night on 
Mondays). It will introduce a slate of chil- 
dren’s shows on Saturday mornings and 
weekday afternoons and launch a national 
news service for its affiliates early next | 
year. The network, meanwhile, is looking 
to improve its affiliate lineup; talks are un- 
der way with cable operators about getting 
their channels to carry Fox shows in areas 
the network does not yet reach, 

Perhaps the most telling sign of Fox’s 
success is the degree to which its once 
scornful rivals are taking notice. Gone are 
the days when NBC Entertainment chief 
Brandon Tartikoff could dismiss the fledg- 
ling program service as a “coat-hanger net- 
work” (referring to the homemade anten- 
nas used to bring in weak UHF stations). 
This summer Tartikoff moved up the pre- 
miere dates of several of NBC’s fall shows to 
late August because he feared being beaten 
to the punch by Fox. (The first of Fox’s new 
shows will debut on Sept. 2.) Ata press con- 
ference in July, cBs/Broadcast Group pres- 
ident Howard Stringer acknowledged that 
Fox, with such taboo-busting shows as the 


raunchy sitcom Married ... With Children, 
has opened new boundaries for all of TV. 
“We could not have put Married ... With 


Children on the air when it started,” he said. 
“Now we can.” 

Guided by chairman Barry Diller, the 
steely former chief of Paramount Pictures, 
Fox has made its mark through a mix of ex- 
perimentation, counterprogramming and 
luck. From the start, the network pursued 
two main tactics: go for younger viewers 
and take more chances. Fox provided a 
home for the offbeat sketch comedy of The 
Tracey Ullman Show and the Pirandellian 
zaniness of It’s Garry Shandling’s Show. \t 
tried cerebral science fiction with Alien Na- 
tion and ersatz cinéma vérité with Cops. 
With Jn Living Color, Keenen Ivory 
Wayans’ rowdy, occasionally hilarious 
sketch comedy that debuted in April, Fox 
has brought the spirit of the original Satur- 
day Night Live into prime time. 

But Fox’s successes have not always 
traveled the high road. Married ... With 
Children, Fox's longest-running show, 
straddles the line between wicked satire and 
toilet humor. Shows like America’s Most 


Wanted and The Reporters have resorted 
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to tabloid sensationalism, 
while Totally Hidden Video 
is a tacky knock-off of Can- 
did Camera. The network is 
already drawing critical de- 
rision for one of its fall new- 
comers: Babes, a sitcom 
about a trio of overweight 
sisters. 

A peek at Fox’s new 
lineup reveals a network- 
like mix of formula fare and 
the marginally offbeat. 
Among the shows are 
D.E.A., a drama about drug 
cops; Against the Law, star- 
ring Michael O'Keefe as an 
unorthodox, system-buck- 
ing lawyer (yes, another); 
and True Colors, a sort of 
interracial Brady Bunch. 
Parker Lewis Can't Lose!, a sprightly, free- 
wheeling comedy about high school life, is 
a bit fresher—at least for those who have 
never seen a John Hughes movie (Ferris 
Bueller’s Day Off, Sixteen Candles). 

The network's most unusual new offer- 
ing is American Chronicles, a documentary 
series from David Lynch and Mark Frost, the 
creators of Twin Peaks. Good pedigree, bad 
miscalculation: the pilot episode, a film essay 
on the Mardi Gras in New Orleans, is larded 
with over-fancy camerawork and pompous 
narration. The most promising of Fox's fall 
entries is Get a Life!, from ex—David Letter- 
man writer Chris Elliott. The sitcom, about a 
30-year-old underachiever who works as a 
paper boy and lives atop his parents’ garage, 
is a deadpan (sometimes too deadpan) send- 
up of the genre. Typical gag: after Dad finish- 
es a heart-to-heart lecture, son has a blank 
look. “Oh, I’m sorry,” he says with a start. “I 
wasn’t listening.” 

Fox’s march toward the network 
mainstream has not come without 
some stumbles. The fledgling opera- 
tion made its first splash in 1986 by 
hiring Joan Rivers to act as host ona 
late-night talk show. But it fizzled in 
less than a year. Fox tried fruitlessly 
to come up with a successor, and 
even let its most promising replace- 
ment, Arsenio Hall, slip away to a 
competitor. In prime time, Fox 
showed an early preference for sap- 
py, network-like sitcoms (Mr. Presi- 
dent, Down and Out in Beverly Hills), 
most of which failed quickly. “The 
problem was that typical network 
programming would not succeed on 
Fox,” says Garth Ancier, the ex-NB¢ 
programmer who became Fox’s first 
program chief at age 28. “We had to 
do shows that demanded your atten- 
tion, that yanked you by the throat to 
get you to change the channel.” 

Eventually, Fox found them. The 















Wayans as Arsenio Hall, with David Alan Grier as Marion Barry, on In Living Color 


band of high school undercover cops. With 
America’s Most Wanted, Fox scored an un- 
expected hit with the novel idea of enlisting 
viewers to help track down dangerous crim- 
inals. Nothing, however, matched the bal- 
listic success of The Simpsons, Matt Groen- 
ing’s animated family comedy that began as 
inserts on The Tracey Ullman Show and 
made its series debut last January. 


try-anything underdog, Fox has cul- 

tivated a reputation as the network 

most receptive to new ideas and 
willing to leave producers alone to develop 
them. The reputation may be somewhat 
overblown, especially now that such net- 
works as ABC are developing shows like 
Twin Peaks. Some insiders contend that Fox 
executives are, in fact, more intrusive than 
the other networks’. “They are overaggres- 
sive in terms of what they want,” says the 
producer of one Fox show. “They've got to 


network hit the teen audience dead 
center with 2/ Jump Street, about a 
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Network chief Diller: experimentation and luck 


Aiming for the young audience, taking chances. 
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relax a little.” Yet Fox 
remains more willing than 
the Big Three to test the 
boundaries of permissible 
content. Jn Living Color has 
aired such eyebrow-raising 
sketches as “Riding Miss 
Daisy” (a parody of the 
movie in which the chauf- 
feur and his employer cou- 
ple in the back seat) and a 
recurring bit in which a pair 
of gay entertainment critics 
snicker over titles like Moby 
Dick. Says producer Ta- 
mara Rawitt: “There’s a 
real Wild West feeling at 
Fox, and they sensed the 
same thing in Keenen.” 

Fox’s success could cre- 
ate new problems. Some 
observers contend that the network, hav- 
ing expanded to five nights of program- 
ming, is spreading itself too thin; Fox re- 
portedly has few backup shows ready to 
replace any fast failures. What’s more, as it 
grows, Fox risks acquiring more of the 
trappings of a traditional network—bu- 
reaucracy, caution, arrogance—and losing 
what made it distinctive. 

A more tangible roadblock could come 
from the Federal Government. Until now, 
Fox has been free of restrictions that limit 
networks from having a financial stake in 
the lucrative syndication market. But this 
fall Fox will surpass the minimum amount 
of programming—15 hours a week—that 
triggers those restrictions. Last May, Fox 
was given a one-year exemption from the 
rules. If the waiver is not extended or the 
rules are not changed, Fox will have to 
make a tough choice: either separate the 
network from 20th Century Fox’s produc- 
tion and syndication arm, or scale 
back the network to keep it under the 
15-hour minimum. “We could fully 
program prime time,” says Diller, 
“but we couldn’t do children’s pro- 
gramming. We couldn't offer nation- 
al news programs. We couldn’t ex- 
pand in all the areas that give the 
network fiber and depth.” 

For now, expansion is proceeding 
full steam. A sixth night of prime-time 
programming will be launched next 
fall, and a seventh in 1992. “I could 
see Fox becoming the third network, 
not just the fourth,” says Paul Isacs- 
son, executive vice president of 
Young & Rubicam. The Big Three, of 
course, are still dominant in the impor- 
tant areas of news, sports and daytime 
programming, and they have the re- 
sources to fight back fiercely against 
the new challenger. But Fox has 
proved it can handle the heat. Now it’s 
up to Bart Simpson to handle Mr. 
Cosby. — Reported by Richard Natale/ 
Los Angeles and Linda Williams/New York 
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RICHARD Itt by William Shakespeare 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 


he hottest issue in the Ameri- 

can theater is “nontraditional 
casting,” the notion of giving roles to 
actors regardless of race, ethnicity, 
even gender. This does not mean 
simply mounting an all-black, all- 
Hispanic or all-Asian version of a 
show, but providing a rainbow jum- 
ble in which, at the extreme, parents 
of one race may be portrayed as hav- 
ing children of several others. The 
idea has been around for decades, 
but is gathering force as the U.S. be- 
comes increasingly multiracial. Pro- 
ponents argue that nontraditional 
casting helps bridge a gap between 
today’s diversity and the narrow 
North European focus of the clas- 
sics: in all Shakespeare, for example, 
only two substantial characters are 
written as black, none as Asian. Op- 
ponents say such casting often flies in the 
face of historical reality—as in the choice of 
a black, Josette Simon, to play in a current 
London revival of Arthur Miller’s After the 
Fail in a role based on Marilyn Monroe. 

Like most high-minded artistic theories, 
nontraditional casting is only as good as the 
art it inspires. Few productions follow the 
theory more diligently, or illustrate more 
sharply both its merits and its pitfalls, than 
the staging of Shakespeare’s Richard II that 
opened last week in New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park. The title role is played by Oscar 
winner Denzel Washington (Glory), whose 
skin is almost as dark as the sepulchral black 
1. ——— 





HOSPITALIZED. Curtis Mayfield, 48, leg- 
endary rhythm-and-blues singer and com- 
poser; for three fractured vertebrae and 
head injuries; in Brooklyn, N.Y. The Chi- 
cago-born Mayfield, once lead singer of 
the Impressions, was hurt when a sudden 
gust of wind toppled a lighting tower onto 
an outdoor concert stage. 





DIED. Ethyl Eichelberger, 45, flamboyant, 
gender-bending performance artist; re- 
portedly a suicide; in New York City. Ei- 
chelberger took on male and female roles 
with equal zest. A familiar denizen of 


Company in New York City, Eichelberger 
pranced and prowled through Greek trage- 
dy, Shakespeare and Shaw. In his celebrat- 
ed one-man condensation of King Lear (re- 
titled Leer), he portrayed the King, the Fool 








Theater —___— 





Does Color Blindness Count? 





Connivers: Washington with Daniel Davis as Buckingham a 


choices that were unified only in being de- 
liberately random. 

As Shakespeare’s most malignant and 
funniest villain, Washington emphasizes 
force at the expense of charm. Hence his 
scenes of combat and command 
work splendidly, while scenes of se- 
duction and connivance mostly fal- 
ter. Among the gallery of women— 
the best female parts in any of 
Shakespeare’s histories—two excel. 
As the widow of King Henry VI, 
murdered before the action begins, 
Mary Alice adopts an odd, incanta- 
tory style that suggests Cassandra- 
like vision and madness. As Edward 
IV’s widow, plunged from glory to 
despair, Canadian actress Nancy 
Palk demonstrates anew that she is 
one of North America’s foremost 
classical performers, at once stud- 
ied and spontaneous. But Robin 
Phillips’ staging feels under- 
rehearsed and lacks a point of view. 
A tribute to nontraditional casting 
is not enough to sustain 3 hours of 
maledictions and blank verse. 








Nontraditional casting is only as good as the art it inspires. 


of his costume. His brother George, the 
Duke of Clarence, is played by the fair and 
blond Joseph Ziegler. A third brother of 
their clan, King Edward IV, is played by a 
white performer, as is his Queen. But their 
child and heir is black, and one of the 
Qucen’s brothers is Asian. Audiences are 
expected to be laudably color-blind. Unrea- 
sonably, they are also expected to know the 
text and its complicated genealogy so well— 
or to follow it so closely—as to overcome 
the confusion naturally engendered by defy- 
ing the laws of genetics. On opening night it 
was apparent that many spectators kept 
looking for some pattern to ethnic casting 


Milestones 


and Cordelia, while accompanying himself 


| on the accordion, concertina and piano. He 


could also turn cartwheels, eat fire and 
makc his own wigs. 


DIED. B. Kliban, 55, ailurophilic art-school 
dropout whose zany cartoons of cats have 
created a $50 million-a-year industry; of 
complications following heart surgery; in 
San Francisco. Kliban’s fabulous felines 
frolic over an extended litter of household 


| goods, from calendars to coffee cups. One 


Charles Ludlam’s Ridiculous Theatrical | 


of the most endearing: a guitar-twanging 
Dylanesque creature yowling “Love to eat 
them mousies, Mousies what I love to eat. 
Bite they little heads off . . . Nibble on they 
tiny feet.” 


DIED. Pearl Bailey, 72, full-throated per- 
former best known for her rousing rendi- 
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Richard IIT opened on the same 
day that Actors’ Equity ended the 
biggest controversy about nontraditional 
casting on Broadway in decades, After vot- 
ing two weeks ago to bar British actor Jona- 
than Pryce from repeating his London tri- 
umph in Miss Saigon, the performers’ union 
approved him to appear as a Eurasian pimp, 
over the protest of Asian actors who con- 
tend that ethnically open casting is meant to 
expand opportunities, not take away the few 
good roles available to them. The union 
prudently decided that color blindness must 
apply both ways—at least when it involves | 
the threatened cancellation of a musical | 
with advance sales of $25 million seven- 
months before the first performance. s 











tion of Hello, Dolly!; in Philadelphia. As a 
singer, dancer and homespun humorist in a 
57-year career, Bailey evoked memories of 
troupers from entertainment’s golden age. 
In 1968 she received a special award at the 
Tony Awards show for her role in a black 
version of the musical Hello, Dolly! 





DIED. Henry Crown, 94, office boy turned 

tycoon, whose §2 billion family fortune is 
one of the largest in the U.S.; in Chicago. 
Born to Lithuanian immigrant parents, 
Crown quit school after the eighth grade 
for financial reasons. His diverse holdings 
eventually included railroads, construc- 
tion, hotels, the aerospace industry, meat 
packing and a share in the Chicago Bulls. 
He could dish it out as well as make it. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, Crown gave $100 million to 
the arts, medicine and education. a 
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The Art of the Boast 








Random House; 236 pages; $21.95 


By MARGARET CARLSON 
i nside every fat ego there must be a thin, 
self-revealing book struggling to get out. 
Why else would Random House have giv- 
en a large pile of money to a self- 
promoting, vulgar real estate developer to 
recount how great it is to be him? His first 
book had a slight story line. No one whee- 
dled bigger loans or built gaudier buildings 
on a shoeshine and a smirk than the swag- 
gering kid from Queens. 

But the sequel, written with Newsweek 
senior writer Charles Leerhsen, coming as 
it does at a time of financial and marital 
meltdown, is all aimless anecdotes in which 
the only point is to make Donald Trump 
look good and to avoid answering impor- 
tant questions like: Was it really Ivana’s 
idea to start the “the Donald” business? 
Just how much in hock is the Donald, Bra- 
zil-like or kneecap-breaking hock? Was 
Ivana’s plastic surgeon under the impres- 
sion that she was entering the Witness Pro- 
tection Program? 

Pages are spent explaining in number- 
crunching detail why Trump didn’t pay 
too much for the Plaza or the Trump 
Shuttle, and why it wasn’t loony to go into 
competition with himself by building the 
Taj Mahal just as Atlantic City gambling 
was peaking. He tries to pass off his Las 
Vegas, Eurotrash tastes as sophisticated 
(he once compared the garish murals on 
his ceiling to the Sistine Chapel) and an 
attitude as a philosophy. “Momentum, 




















TRUMP: SURVIVING AT THE TOP by Donald J. Trump with Charles Leerhsen 


when you think about it, is what surviving 
at the top is all about.” Imagine if he 
didn’t think about it. 

While he says many famous people 
want to pal around with him, he chooses to 
spend much of his spare time with his 
“friend” Mike Tyson, the fighter who be- 


Atally of the Donald’s favorite words in 
his new book: 


Great/greater/greatest: 118 times 
Big/bigger/biggest: 69 times 
Success/successes/successful: 52 times 
Huge: 24 times 











haves as if he has taken one too many 
punches to the head. He identifies with 
Howard Hughes, of the long fingernails 
and hotel-as-booby-hatch, who shared 
Trump's aversion to germs (“I’m constant- 
ly washing my hands’). His heroes are 
Richard Nixon (for being a real killer and 
giving Barbara Walters the brush-off) and 
Saudi Arabian arms dealer Adnan Kha- 
shoggi. A great achievement was whomp- 
ing his good friend Merv Griffin, “who 
never built anything bigger than a Wheel of 
Fortune set” but who foolishly thought he 
could take on the guys with the huge Erec- 
tor sets. Trump says he worries about his 





three kids, which seems to mean squeezing 
them into his busy schedule—even when 
they don’t have an appointment with him. 

He also settles scores with “some jerks 
with word processors,” at TIME and the 
Village Voice, as well as with Frank Sinatra 
(for calling Ivana and his own wife “the 
scum of the earth”), the late, libel-proof 
editor Malcolm Forbes (for cutting Trump 
off the Forbes’ 400 list after Trump had 
kicked Forbes and his young boy compan- 
ions out of the Plaza’s Oak Bar), and Leo- 
na Helmsley (a bully perhaps too much like 
Trump himself), 

In the most self-serving chapter, 
Trump is outraged that the breakup of a 
couple with His and Her publicists, a cou- 

ple fighting over custody of the gossip 

columnists with vigor usually reserved 

for fighting over the children, should 

be chronicled in the press. Marriage is 

just another deal, and shorting it with a 

prenuptial agreement was a kindness real- 

ly, a way of looking after his employees 

who might not get paid if a scorned wife 
were someday to take him to the cleaners. 

He makes it clear “for the sake of fair- 
ness” that the separation is his idea and 
that Ivana never stopped loving him. Next 
to him, the grasping, brassy co-conspirator 
turned victim seems sympathetic, under- 
going facial perestroika only to end up with 
pouty lips and thickened eyebrows that 
left her looking curiously like Donald in 
drag, a female Baby Huey. He certainly 
wouldn't have brought up Ivana’s “heavy 
emotional baggage” or that mysterious 
previous marriage of hers if the New York 
Post hadn't dredged it all up first. No one 
should think for a minute that it was “the 
beautiful young actress” Marla Maples 
who broke up his marriage or “the unbe- 
lievable array of women” Trump finds at 
his feet. Not at all. It was just that he and 
Ivana had grown apart, and now he had to 
get on with the rest of his life. Even Oprah 
would blush. 

Trump’s last chapter is a “modest pro- 
posal” for restoring America to its former 
glory “in a matter of months” by a blue-rib- 
bon coup undertaken by a group of cowboy 
businessmen like himself who would “be 
vested with as much authority as our Con- 
stitution would permit.” The power to levy 
taxes, declare war—he doesn’t enumerate. 

He hasn't ruled out democratic means, 
and if he runs for office, it will be on a plat- 
form consisting of the death penalty and a 
20% surtax on Japanese imports; or maybe 
it’s a platform of death penalty for the Jap- 
anese. It’s hard to tell, he’s so mad at them 
for making those cars Americans keep buy- 
ing instead of Buicks. Trump once said he 
was too busy to run for President, but who 
knows now? Restructuring debt leaves a 
man with a lot of time on his hands. 
George Bush may be the only person with 
any reason to read this book. z 
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A Stranger 
In Town 


What ever happened to 
the folks in fictional Anar- 
ene, Texas? They got old- 
er, that’s for sure. In the 
forthcoming film Texas- 
ville—a sequel to 1971's 
The Last Picture Show— 
CYBILL SHEPHERD, 40, 
returns as Jacy, now sad- 
der but wiser. The part 
made her a star, but when 
she looks “back at who I 
was then, that person is 
almostastranger.” Onthe 
same location, Director 
PETER BOGDANOVICH 
rebuilt the facade of the 
movie house. The years 
that seem to leave Shep- 
herd untouched have de- 
stroyed the last picture 
show. 


No Kidding 


Don't look now, but isn’t this 
decade starting to be a rerun 
of the 1970s? One 
of its swooned-over 
sensations was a 
sweet-faced singer 
on TV's The Par- 
tridge Family, and, 
well, David Cassidy 
is back. Fit at 40, he 
has a new album— 
his first in the U.S. 


since 1978—due in October 
and a film, Spirit of '76, open- 
ing the same month. “The 
lifespan of a teen idol is 
about 18 months, 
then you’re gone 
, and forgotten,” says 
Cassidy. When he 
thinks about today’s 
heartthrobs, he gets 
a pang. Says he: “I 
know what’s in store 
* for the New Kids on 
the Block.” 
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Homeward Bound 


Bail had been set at $10 million, but a judge reduced it to $2 million. 
That was the amount required before MARLON BRANDO could take 
his eldest son CHRISTIAN home from the Los Angeles county jail. 
Meeting with reporters outside the jail last week, Brando called his 
son's release “a mo- 
ment I have long looked 
forward to.” The mo- 
ment really did hit 
home: the actor used 
his mountaintop estate 
as collateral. Behind 
bars since the May kill- 
ing of his half sister's 
boyfriend, Christian, 
32, was pale. When his 
father asked, “Can you 
smile?” he complied 
wanly. The trial is 
scheduled for October. 


Peop 


By EMILY MITCHELL / Reported by Wendy Cole 











Hot to Trot 


Someone’s in the kitchen, 
and it’s Graham Kerr, 56, the 
erstwhile Galloping Gour- 
met who rode the airwaves 
during the 1970s with his 
saucy cooking program, On 
his new syndicated show, de- 
buting next month, the ebul- 
lient chef says this time he 
won't be “swigging wine mer- 


Looking High 
And Low 


Wanted: a bride; must relo- 
cate to rigid Japanese Impe- 
rial Household. Though an 
intensive search is going on 
for the woman who could be 
Japan’s next Empress, the 
prospects haven't been 
bright for Crown Prince Naru- 
hito. Don’t look at me, say 
Japan’s female office work- 
ers. In a recent poll by a 
Tokyo magazine, three-quar- 
ters of them said they 
wouldn’t want to marry into 
the royal family. Naruhito, 
30, the eldest son of Emperor 
Akihito, is a prince of a fel- 
low who wants “to proceed at 
my own pace.” Slow motion. 
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cilessly through the pro- 
gram.” Besides removing al- 
cohol, he is sparing of salt, 
sugar and fat, and every dish 
must be approved by the 
American Heart Association. 
This from a man who used to 


call nutritionists “ladies in 


starched white uniforms with 
trembling tablespoons who 
had not yet lived.” Guess he’s 
had to eat those words. 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


A Conservative Tax Proposal 


he rich have long been a reliable source of tabloid enter- 

tainment, fashion tips and role models for the financially 
light of heart. The idea that they might also be a source of rev- 
enue for our debt-ravaged Federal Government is just begin- 
ning to take hold. President Bush has given a faint nod to the 
principle of fairness with his idea of cutting state and local in- 
come tax deductions for the affluent only. And the Demo- 
crats, should they recall their ancient affection for the “little 
guy,”’ may be gearing up to propose that income tax rates for 
the rich be raised —at least enough to bring them up to the lev- 
el now paid by the merely comfortable. 

But the idea of collecting revenue from the one place 
where money can actually be found is being advanced with a 
hesitancy so tremulous as to border on cowardice. In the con- 
ventional wisdom of Congressper- 
sons and presidential advisers, the 
very word taxes hangs like a shar- 
pened stake over the heart of the 
middle class. Supposedly, the only 
populist position is the one that was 
written, until last May, on the lips of 
President Bush. Anything else 
spells electoral death. Look, as the 
pols mutter one to another, at what 
happened to Walter Mondale. 

There’s a certain wisdom to this. 
Middle-income Americans have 
reason to fear the naked 7 word, 
no matter who is wielding it or with 
what intent. Consider our experi- 
ence in the past dozen years, which 
amounts to a kind of aversion thera- 
py to the very notion of taxation: In- 
spired by the tax revolt, congressional Republicans instituted 
the first supply-side tax cut in 1978. Next, Ronald Reagan rode 
into office and rewarded the clectorate with what was adver- 
tised as an across-the-board tax cut. So far so good, at least at 
the level of the large print. 

What happened, though, was that most people’s federal 
taxes actually rose. According to a study from the Congressio- 
nal Budget Office, only the richest 10% of Americans saw 
their taxes decline. The overwhelming majority—9 out of 10 
American families—are now paying a higher share of their in- 
comes in overall federal taxes than they did prior to the tax 
cuts of 1978 and 1981. 

If that’s what tax “cuts” did, what could we possibly ex- 
pect from something that is more forthrightly called a tax 
“increase”? 

So it’s time for a little honesty and precision on the part of 
our policymakers. Taxation, from the middle-class perspec- 
tive, does not have to be a polite synonym for looting and pil- 
laging. No doubt we do need higher taxes, but “we” are not all 
the same in our ability to pay. In part because of the tax “cuts” 
enacted in the past dozen years, inequalities in wealth and in- 
come are deeper today than they have been at any time since 
the government started measuring such unpleasant realities in 
the late 1940s, Real, after-tax, income has been falling for 
most American families since the late ‘70s. Only among the 
wealthiest 20% have real incomes risen noticeably since 1977; 
and among the top 1%, after-tax incomes have more than 
doubled. 








Here’s a truly conservative proposal—if conservative is un- 
derstood in the old-fashioned sense of tending to “preserve the 
established order.” Let's go back to a genuinely progressive in- 
come tax, whereby the rich are taxed at appropriately higher 
rates than the rest of us. According to the Washington-based 
Citizens for Tax Justice, the cumulative impact of the past 12 
years of tax cuts for the richest 1% will cost the Treasury $158 
billion in 1990, not much less than the projected budget deficit. 
If these citizens with slide rules are right, a restoration of the 
old, progressive tax code would lower taxes for 90% of Ameri- 
cans, while generating $70 billion in net revenue. 

Ah, but I can already hear the sound of congressional bot- 
toms squirming against their tax-financed leather upholstery. 
That's too radical, they'll say. We can’t use tax policy to redis- 

_ tribute the wealth! But you already 
did is the answer: the supply-side 
tax cuts of °78 and ‘81 amounted to 
a massive redistribution of wealth— 
upward, unfortunately, to those 
who already have more than they 
know what to do with. 

The rich won't pay anyway will 
be the next whine; after all, they 
have the accountants, the lawyers, 
the comfortable tax shelters. Take 
heart! The 1986 tax reforms really 
worked to close loopholes and sent 
the tax-shelter industry into deep 
recession. Besides, why should we 
be deterred by the lawless tenden- 
cies of the financial overclass? If we 
were proposing to raise revenues by 
cutting already meager welfare al- 
lotments for the poor, would anyone dare respond with a 
shrug, “What's the point? They'll cheat anyway.” 

Then there’s the classic supply-side objection: the rich 
need to be pampered with tiny tax rates, otherwise they won't 
feel like investing in anything useful and productive. But what 
happened to the supply-side windfalls already thrown in the 
ample lap of the economic élite? No one can argue that this 
money all streamed virtuously into shiny new productive ca- 
pacity, research and development aimed at making America 
competitive again. Instead, it vanished into leveraged buy- 
outs, real estate speculation and other gentlemanly versions of 
three card monte. Sales of luxury foreign cars skyrocketed in 
the ‘80s; art prices broke world historical records; Tiffany's 
sales boomed. 

Finally there’s the sincerest whine of all: Does anyone 
really care out there? After all, Americans voted for supply- 
side Presidents three times in a row and may even have come 
to believe that the rich—with their stressful personal lives and 
vexing consumption options—should be spared the additional 
burden of taxation. But the S&L scandal—with its potential 
$1 trillion price tag—may have changed all that. There’s a new 
mood out there, and it goes like this: we didn’t have the party; 
why should we clean up the mess? 

But a fairer approach doesn’t have to be undertaken in a 
spirit of class vengeance. If asked why they're going after the 
rich, our policymakers ought to be able to give the same an- 
swer Willie Sutton once gave when asked why he robbed 
banks: “Because that’s where the money is.” a 
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IT’S STARTING TO SOUND LIKE 
MERCEDES-BENZ IS ENGINEERED LIKE 
ONE OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD. 


ItS curious. 

Mercedes-Benz claims to be engineered like no other car in the world. 
Yet recently, they've spent millions of dollars emphasizing such attributes as 
safety, durability, and longevity. 

Qualities long associated with another car maker. 

Volvo. 

Which is why, if you've been thinking about buying a Mercedes, you'd 
do well to consider a Volvo 760. Like all Volvos, the 760 embodies all the 
traditional Volvo values. 

It§ tough, durable, and above all, it’ built with your safety in mind. 

t the 760 also provides a level of luxury found in few cars on the 
road today. From its automatic climate control to its six speaker high-output 
sound system, virtually every conceivable comfort is standard. 

short, the Volvo 760 is engineered to be everything a Mercedes is. 
And, clearly, everything a Mercedes wants to be. VOLVO 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS: 1-800-221-9136. © 1990 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORA TION A car you can believe in 
c « . 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


17 mg "tar," 1.2 mg nicotine Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
av. per cigarette by FTC method s 





